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THE SIXTH SCENE. 
St. Joun’s Woop. 
CHAPTER I. 

Ir wanted little more than a fortnight to 
Christmas; but the weather showed no signs 
yet of the frost and snow, conventionally as- 
sociated with the coming season. The atmo- 
sphere was unnaturally warm ; and the old year 
was dying feebly in sapping rain and enervating 


|| mist. 


Towards the close of the December afternoon, 
Magdalen sat alone in the lodging which she had 
occupied since her arrival in London. The fire 
burnt sluggishly in the narrow little grate; the 
view of the wet houses and soaking gardens 
opposite was darkening fast ; and the bell of the 
suburban muffin-boy tinkled in the distance 
drearily. Sitting close over the fire, with a little 
money lying loose in her lap, Magdalen absently 
shifted the coins to and fro on the smooth surface 
of her dress ; incessantly altering their positions 
towards each other, as if they were pieces of a 
child’s “ puzzle” which she was trying to put 
together. The dim firelight flaming up on her 
faintly from time to time, showed changes which 
would have told their own tale sadly to friends 
of former days. Her dress had become loose 
through the wasting of her figure: but she had 
not cared to alter it. The old restlessness in her 
movements, the old mobility in her expression, 
appeared no more. Her face passively main- 
tained its haggard composure, its changeless 
unnatural calm. Mr. Pendril might have soft- 
ened his hard sentence on her, if he had seen 
her now ; and Mrs. Lecount, in the plenitude of 
her triumph, might have pitied her fallen enemy 
at last. 

Hardly four months had passed, since the 
wedding-day at Aldborough; and the penalty 
for that day was paid already—paid in unavail- 
ing remorse, in hopeless isolation, in irreme- 
diable defeat! Let this be said for her; let 


the truth which has been told of the fault, be 
told of the expiation as well. Let it be recorded 
of her that she enjoyed no secret triumph on the 
day of her success. The horror of herself with 





which her own act had inspired her, had risen to 
its climax when the design of her marriage was 
achieved. She had never suffered in secret, as 
she suffered when the Combe-Raven money was 
left to her in her husband’s will. She had never 
felt the means taken to accomplish her end so 
unutterably degrading to herself, as she felt them 
on the day when the end was reached. Out of 
that feeling had grown the remorse, which had 
hurried her to seek pardon and consolation in 
her sister’s love. Never since it had first entered 
her heart, never since she had first felt it sacred 
to her at her father’s grave, had the Purpose to 
which she had vowed herself, so nearly lost its 
hold on her as at this time. Never might Norah’s 
influence have achieved such good, as on the day 
when that influence was lost—the day when the 
fatal words were overheard at Miss Garth’s—the * 
day when the fatal letter from Scotland told of 
Mrs. Lecount’s revenge. 

The harm was done; the chance was gone. 
Time and Hope alike, had both passed her by. 

Faintly and more faintly, the inner voices now 
pleaded with her to pause on the downward way. 
The discovery which had poisoned her heart with 
its first distrust of her sister; the tidings which 
had followed it of her husband’s death ; the sting 
of Mrs. Lecount’s triumph, felt through all—had 
done their work, The remorse which had em- 
bittered her married life was deadened now toa 
dull despair. It was too late to make the atone- 
ment of confession—too late to lay bare to the 
miserable husband, the deeper secrets that had 
once lurked in the heart of the miserable wife. 
Innocent of all thought of the hideous treachery 
which Mrs. Lecount had imputed to her—she 
was guilty of knowing how his health was broken 
when she married him; guilty of knowing, when 
he left her the Combe-Raven money, that 
the accident of a moment, harmless to other 
men, might place his life in jeopardy, and effect 
her release. His death had told her this—had 
told her plainly, what she had shrunk, in his 
lifetime, from openly acknowledging to herself. 
From the dull torment of that reproach; from 
the dreary wretchedness of doubting everybody, 
even to Norah herself; from the bitter sense of 
her defeated schemes, from the blank solitude of 
her friendless life—what refuge was left? But 
one refuge now. She turned to the relentless Pur- 
pose which was hurrying her to ber ruin, and 
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cried to it with the daring of her despair—Drive 
me on! 


For days and days together, she had bent her 
mind on the one object which occupied it, since 
she had received the lawyer’s letter. For days 
and days together, she had toiled to meet the first 
necessity of her position—to find a means of dis- 
covering the Secret Trust. There was no hope, 
this time, of assistance from Captain Wragge. 
Long practice had made the old militiaman an 
adept in the art of vanishing. The plough of the 
moral agriculturist left no furrows—not a trace 
of him was to be found! Mr. Loscombe was too 
cautious to commit himself to an active course of 
any kind: he passively maintained his opinion, 
and left the rest to his client—he desired to know 
nothing, until the Trust was placed in his hands. 
Magdalen’s interests were now in Magdalen’s 
own sole care. Risk, or no risk, what she did 
next, she must do by herself. 

The prospect had not daunted her. Alone she 
had calculated the chances that might be tried. 
Alone she was now determined to make the 
attempt. 

“The time has come,” she said to herself, as she 
sat over the fire. “I must sound Louisa first.” 

She collected the scattered coins in her lap, 
and placed them im a little heap on the table— 
then rose, and rang the bell. The landlady an- 
swered it. 

“Ts my servant down stairs?” inquired Mag- 
dalen. 

* Yes, ma’am. She is having her tea.” 

“When she has done, say I want her up here. 
Wait a moment. You will find your money on 
the table—the money I owe you for last week. 
Can you find it? or would you like to have a 
candle ?” 

“Tt’s rather dark, ma’am.” 

Magdalen lit a candle. “What notice must I 
give you,” she asked, as she put the candle on the 
table, “before I leave ?” 

“ A week is the usual notice, ma’am. I hope 
you have no objection to make to the house ?” 

“None whatever. I only ask the question, 
because I may be obliged to leave these lodgings 
rather sooner than I had anticipated. Is the 
money right ?” 

“Quite right, ma’am. Here is your receipt.” 

“Thank you. Don’t forget to send Louisa to 
me, as soon as she has done her tea.” 

The landlady withdrew. As soon as she was 
alone again, Magdalen extinguished the candle, 
and drew an empty chair close to her own chair, 
on the hearth. This done, she resumed her for- 
mer place, and waited until Louisa appeared. 
There was doubt in her face, as she sat looking 
mechanically into the fire. “A poor chance,” 
she thought to herself; “but, poor as it is, a 
chance that I must try.” 

In ten minutes more, Louisa’s meek knock 
was softly audible outside. She was surprised on 
entering the room to find no other light in it than 
the light of the fire. 





* Will you have the candles, ma’am ®” she in- 
quired respectfully. 

“We will have the candles if you wish for 
them yourself,” replied Magdalen; “ not other. 
wise. I have something to say to you. WhenI 
have said it, you shall decide whether we sit to- 
gether in the dark or in the light.” 

Louisa waited near the door, and listened to 
those strange words in silent astonishment. 

“ Come here,” said Magdalen, pointing to the 
empty chair; “ come here and sit down.” 

Louisa advanced, and timidly removed the 
chair from its position at her mistress’s side, 
Magdalen instantly drew it back again. ‘“ No!” 
she said. “Come closer—eome close by me.” 
After a moment’s nervous hesitation, Lonisa 
obeyed. 

*T ask you to sit near me,” pursued Mag- 
dalen, “because I wish to speak to you on equal 
terms. Whatever distinctions there might once 
have been between us, are now at anend. Iam 
a lonely woman thrown helpless on my own re- 
sourees, without rank or place in the world. I 
may or may not keep you as my friend. As mis- 
tress and maid, the connexion between us must 
come to an end.” 

“Oh, ma’am, don’t, don’t say that!” pleaded 
Louisa, faintly. 

Magdalen sorrowfully and steadily went on. 

“When you first came to me,” she resumed, 
“T thought I should not like you. Ihave learnt | 
to like you—I have learnt to be grateful to you. 
From first to last you have been faithful and good | 
tome. The least Ican do in return, is not to 
stand in the way of your future prospects.” 

* Don’t send me away, ma’am!” said Louisa, | 
imploringly. “ If you can only help me witha | 
little money now and then, I'll wait for my wages 
—I will indeed.” 

Magdalen took her hand, and went on, as sor- 
rowfully and as steadily as before. 

“My future life is all darkness, all uncer- 
tainty,” she said. “The next step I take, may 
lead me to my prosperity or may lead me to my 
ruin. Can I ask you to share such a prospect as 
this? If your future was as uncertain as mine 
is—if you, too, were a friendless woman thrown 
on the world—my conscience might be easy in 
letting you cast your lot with mine. I might ac- 
cept your attachment, for I might feel I was not 
wronging you. Howcan I feel this in your case? 
You have afuture to look to. You are an excel- 
lent servant; you can get another place—a far 
better place than mine. You can refer to me; and, 
if the 'character I give is not considered sufl- 
cient, you can refer to the mistress you served 
before me——” 

At the instant when that reference to the girl’s 
last employer escaped Magdalen’s lips, Louisa 
snatched her hand away, and started up affright- 
edly from her chair, There was a moment’s 
silence. Both mistress and maid were equally 
taken by surprise. 

Magdalen was the first to recover herself. 

“Is it getting too dark ?” she asked, signifi- 
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cantly. “Are you going to light the candles, 
after all?” 

Louisa drew back into the dimmest corner of 
the room. 

* You suspeet me, ma’am !” she answered out 
of the darkness ina breathless whisper. “ Who 
has told you? How did you find out——?” 
She stopped, and burst into tears. “I deserve 
your suspicion,” she said, struggling to compose 
herself. “I can’t deny it to you. You have 
treated me so kindly ; you have made me so fond 
of you! Forgive me, Mrs. Vanstone—I am a 
wretch ; I have deceived you.” 

“Come here, and sit down by me again,” said 
Magdalen. “Come—or I will get up myself, and 
bring you back.” 

Louisa slowly returned to her place. Dim as the 
firelight was, she seemed to fearit. She held her 
handkerchief over her face, and shrank from her 
mistress as she seated herself again in the chair. 

“You are wrong in thinking that any one has 
betrayed you to me,” said Magdalen. “ All that 
I know of youis, what your own looks and ways 
have told me. You have had some secret trouble 
weighing on your mind, ever since you have been 
in my service. I confess I have spoken with the 
wish to find out more of you and your past life 
than I have found out yet—not because I am 
curious, but because I have my secret troubles 
too. Are you an unhappy woman, like me? If 
you are, I will take you into my confidence. If 
you have nothing to tell me—if youchoose to keep 
your secret—I don’t blame you; I only say, Let 
us part. 
I will only remember that you have been an 
honest and faithful and competent servant, while 
Ihave employed you—and | will say as much in 
your favour to any new mistress you like to send 
to me.” 

She waited for the reply. For a moment, and 
only for a moment, Louisa hesitated. ‘The girl’s 
nature was weak, but not depraved. She was 
honestly attached to her mistress ; and she spoke 
with acourage which Magdalen had not expected 
from her. 

“Tf you send me away, ma’am,” she said, “T 
won't take my character from you till I have 
told you the truth ; I won’t return your kindness 


|| by deceiving youa second time. Did my master 
|| ever tell you how he engaged me ?” 


“No. I never asked him, and he never told 


1) me.” 


* He engaged me, ma’am, with a written cha- 


racter——” 


ii3 Yes = 
“The character was a false one.” 
Magdalen drew back in amazement. The con- 


| fession she heard, was not the confession she had 


anticipated. 

“ Did your mistress refuse to give you a cha- 
racter ?” she asked. “ Why?” 

Louisa dropped on her knees, and hid her face 
in her mistress’s lap. “Don’t ask me!” she 
said. ‘I’m amiserable, degraded creature; I’m 
not fit to be in the same room with you!” 


I won’t ask how you have deceived me. | y 





Magdalen bent over her, and whispered a 
question in her ear. Louisa whispered back the 
one sad word of reply. 

“Has he deserted you?” asked Magdalen, 
ras a moment, and thinking first. 

weds a 

* Do you love him?” 

“ Dearly.” 

The remembrance of her own loveless marriage 
stung Magdalen to the quick. 

“ For God’s sake, don’t kneel to me /”’ she eried, 
passionately. “If there is a degraded woman 
in this room, I am the woman—not you!” 

She raised the girl by main force from her 
knees, and put her back in the ehair. They both 
waited a little, in silence. Keeping her hand on 
Louisa’s shoulder, Magdalen seated herself 
again, and looked with an unutterable bitterness 
of sorrow into the dying fire. “Oh,” she 
thought, “what happy women there are in the 
world! Wives who love their husbands! Mo- 
thers who are not ashamed to own their children ! 
Are you quieter?” she asked, gently addressing 
Louisa onee more. “Can you answer me, if I 
ask you something else? Where is the child ?” 

“The child is out at nurse.” 

* Does the father help to support it ?” 

* He does all he can, ma’am.” 

“What ishe? Is he inservice? Is he ina 
trade ?” 

“ His father is a master-carpenter—he works 
in his father’s yard.” 

“Tf he has got work, why has he not married 
you ?” 

*Tt’s his father’s fault, ma’am—not his. His 
father has no pity on us. He would be turned 
out of house and home, if he married me.” 

“Can he get no work elsewhere ? ” 

“Tt’s hard to get good work in London, 
ma’am. There areso many in London—they take 
the bread out of each other’s mouths. If we had 
only had the money to emigrate, he would have 
married me long since.” 

* Would he marry you, if you had the money 
now ?” 

“TJ am sure he would, ma’am. He could get 
plenty of work in Australia, and double and treble 
the wages he gets here. He is trying hard, and 
I am trying hard, to save a little towards it—I 
put by all I can spare from my child, But it is 
so little! If we live for years to come, there 
seems no hope for us. I know I have done wrong 
every way—I know I don’t deserve to be happy. 
But how could I let my child suffer?—I was 
obliged to go to service. My mistress was hard 
on me, and my health broke down in trying to 
live by my needle. I would never have deceived 
anybody by a false character, if there had been 
another chance for me. I was alone and help- 
less, ma’am; and I can only ask you to forgive 
me.” ° 
“ Ask better women than I am,” said Mag- 
dalen, sadly. “Iam only fit to feel for you; 
and [ do feel for you with all my heart. In 
your place I should have gone into service with 
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a false character too. Say no more of the past 
—you don’t know how you hurt me in speaking 
of it. Talk of the future. I think I can help 
you—and do you noharm. Ithink you can help 
me, and do me the greatest of all services, in 
return. Wait, and you shall hear what I 
mean. Suppose you were married—how much 
would it cost for you and your husband to emi- 
grate ?” 

Louisa mentioned the cost of a steerage pas- 
sage to Australia for a man and his wife. She 
spoke in low, hopeless tones. Moderate as the 
sum was, it looked like unattainable wealth in 
her eyes. 

Magdalen started in her chair, and took the 
girl’s hand once more. 

“Louisa!” she said, earnestly. “If I gave 
you the money, what would you do for me in 
return ?” 

The proposal seemed to strike Louisa speech- 
less with astonishment. She trembled vio- 
lently, and said nothing. Magdalen repeated her 
words. 

“Oh, ma’am, do you mean it!” said the girl. 
“Do you really mean it ?” 

“Yes,” replied Magdalen; “I really mean it. 
What would you do for me in return?” 

“Do?” repeated Louisa. “ Oh, what is there I 
would zo¢ do!’ She tried to kiss her mistress’s 
hand; but Magdalen would not permit it. 
She resolutely, almost roughly, drew her hand 
away. 

“Tam laying you under no obligation,” she 
said. “Weare serving each other—that is all. 
Sit quiet, and let me think.” 

For the next ten minutes, there was silence in 
the room. At the end of that time, Magdalen 
took out her watch, and held it close to the 
grate. There was just firelight enough to show 
her the hour. It was close on six o’clock. 

* Are you composed enough to go down stairs, 
and deliver a message?” she asked, rising from 
her chair as she spoke to Louisa again. “It is 
a very simple message—it is only to tell the boy 
that I want a cab, as soon as he can get me one. 
I must go out immediately. You shail know why 
later in the evening. I have much more to say 
to you—but there is no time to say it now. 
When I am gone, bring your work up here, and 
wait for my return. I shall be back before bed- 
time.” 

Without another word of explanation, she 
hurriedly lit a candle, and withdrew into the 
bedroom to put on her bonnet and shawl. 


CHAPTER II. 

BETWEEN nine and ten o’clock the same 
evening, Louisa, waiting anxiously, heard 
the long-expected knock at the house door. 
She ran down stairs at once, and let her mis- 
tress in. 

Magdalen’s face was flushed. She showed far 
more agitation on returning to the house than 
she had shown on leaving it. “ Keep your place 
at the table,” she said to Louisa, impatiently ; 





“but lay aside your work. I want you to attend 
carefully to what I am going to say.” 

Louisa obeyed. Magdalen seated herself at 
the opposite side of the table, and moved the 
candles, so as to obtain a clear and uninter- 
rupted view of her servant’s face. 

“Have you noticed a respectable elderly wo- 
man,” she began abruptly, “ who has been here 
once or twice, in the last fortnight, to pay me a 
visit ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; I think I let her in, the second 
time she came. An elderly person, named Mis. 
Attwood ?” 

“That is the person I mean. Mrs. Attwood 
is Mr. Loscombe’s housekeeper ; not the house- 
keeper at his private residence, but the house- 
keeper at his offices in Lincoln’s Inn. I pro- 
mised to go and drink tea with her, some even- 
ing this week—and I have been to-night. It 
is strange of me, is it not, to be on these fa- 
miliar terms with a woman in Mrs. Attwood’s 
situation ?” 

Louisa made no answer in words. Her face 
spoke for her: she could hardly avoid thinking 
it strange. 

**T had a motive for making friends with Mrs. 
Attwood,” Magdalen went on. “She is a 
widow, with a large family of daughters. Her | 
daughters are all in service. One of them isan | 
under-housemaid, in the service of Admiral 
Bartram, at St. Crux-in-the-Marsh. I found 
that out from Mrs. Attwood’s master; and as 
soon as I arrived at the discovery, I privately | 
determined to make Mrs. Attwood’s acquaint- | 
ance. Stranger still, is it not?” | 

Louisa began to look a little uneasy. Her 
mistress’s manner was at variance with her mis- | 
tress’s words—it was plainly suggestive of some- 
thing startling t.» come. 

“ What attraction Mrs. Attwood finds in my | 
society,” Magdalen continued, “I cannot pre- 
sume to say. I can only tell you, she has seen | 
better days; she is an educated person; and | 
she may like my society on that account. At | 
any rate, she has readily met my advances towards | 
her. What attraction I find in this good woman, 
on my side, is soon told. I have a great cu- | 
riosity—an unaccountable curiosity, you will | 
think — about the present course of house- 
hold affairs at St. Crux-in-the-Marsh. Mrs. 
Attwood’s daughter is a good girl, and constantly 
writes to her mother. Her mother is proud 
of the letters and proud of the girl, and is 
ready enough to talk about her daughter, 
and her'daughter’s place. That is Mrs. Att- 
wood’s attraction to me. You understand, so 
far ?” 

Yes—Louisa understood. Magdalen went on. 

“Thanks to Mrs. Attwood and Mrs. Attwood’s 
daughter,” she said, “ I know some curious par- 
ticulars already of the household at St. Crux. 
Servants’ tongues and servants’ letters—as 1 
need not tell you—are oftener occupied with 
their masters and mistresses, than their masters 
and mistresses suppose. The only mistress at 
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St. Crux is the housekeeper. But there is a 
master—Admiral Bartram. He appears to be a 
strange old man, whose whims and fancies amuse 
his servants as well as his friends. One of his 
fancies (the only one we need trouble ourselves 
to notice) is, that he had men enough about him, 
when he was living at sea, and that now he is 
living on shore, he will be waited on by women- 
servants alone. The one man in the house, is an 
old sailor, who has been all his life with his 
master—he is a kind of pensioner at St. Crux, 
and has little or nothing to do with the house- 
work. The other servants, in-doors, are all 
women; and, instead of a foctman to wait on 
him at dinner, the admiral has a parlour-maid. 
The parlour-maid now at St. Crux is engaged to 
be married ; and, as soon as her master can suit 
himself, she is going away. These discoveries I 
made some days since. But when I saw Mrs. 
Attwood to-night, she had received another letter 
from her daughter, in the interval; and that 
letter has helped me to find out something more. 
The housekceper is at her wits’ end to finda 
new servant. Her master insists on youth and 
good looks—he leaves everything else to his 
housekeeper—but he will have that. All the 
inquiries made in the neighbourhood, have failed 
to produce the sort of parlour-maid whom the 
admiral wants. If nothing can be done in the 


next fortnight or three weeks, the housekeeper 
will advertise in the Times; and will come to 
London herself to see the applicants, and to 


make strict personal inquiry into their cha- 
racters.” 

Louisa looked at her mistress, more atten- 
tively than ever. The expression of perplexity 
leit her face, and a shade of disappointment ap- 
peared there in its stead, 

“Bear in mind what I have said,” pursued 
Magdalen; “and wait a minute more, while I 
ask you some questions. Don’t think you un- 
derstand me yet—EI can assure you, you don’t 
understand me. Have you always lived in service, 
as lady’s-maid ?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Have you ever lived as parlour-maid ?” 

“Only in one place, ma’am—and not for long 
there.” 

“TI suppose you lived long enough to learn 
your duties ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” 

“What were your duties, besides waiting at 
table ?” 

“T had to show visitors in.” 

“Yes—and what else ?” 

“‘T had the plate, and the glass to look after 
—and the table-linen was all under my care. I 
had to answer all the bells, except in the bed- 
rooms. There were other little odds and ends 
sometimes to do——” 

“ But your regular duties were the duties you 
have just mentioned ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ How long ago is it, since you lived in service 
as parlour-maid ?” 





“A little better than two years, ma’am.” 

*“T suppose you have not forgotten how to 
wait at .able, and clean plate, and the rest of it, 
in that time?” 

At this question, Louisa’s attention, which 
had been wandering more and more during the 
progress of Magdalen’s inquiries, wandered 
away altogether. Her gathering anxieties got 
the better of her discretion and even of her 
timidity. Instead of answering her mistress, she 
suddenly and confusedly ventured on a question 
of her own. 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am,” she said. “Did 
you mean me to offer for the parlour-maid’s place 
at St. Crux ?” 

“You?” replied Magdalen. “Certainly not ! 
Have you forgotten what I said to you in this 
room, before I went out? I mean you to be 
married, and to go to Australia with your husband 
and your child. You have not waited as I told 
you, to hear meexplain myself. You have drawn 
your own conclusions; and you have drawn them 
wrong. I asked a question just now, which you 
have not answered—I asked if you had forgotten 
your parlour-maid’s duties ?” 

‘Oh no, ma’am!” ‘Louisa had replied rather 
unwillingly, thus far. She answered readily and 
confidently, now. 

“Could you teach the duties to another 
servant ?” asked Magdalen. 

“Yes, ma’am—easily, if she was quick and 
attentive.” 

“Could you teach the duties to Me ?” 

“Louisa started and changed colour. “You, 
ma’am !” she exclaimed, half in incredulity, half 
in alarm. 

“Yes,” said Magdalen. “Could you qualify 
me to take the parlour-maid’s place at St, 
Crux?” 

Plain as those words were, the bewilderment 
which they produced in Louisa’s mind, seemed to 
render her incapable of comprehending her mis- 
tress’s proposal. “You, ma’am!” she repeated, 
vacantly. 

“T shall perhaps help you to understand this 
extraordinary project of mine,” said Magdalen 
“if I tell you plainly what the object of it is. 
Do you remember what I said to you about Mr, 
Vanstone’s will, when you came here from Scot- 
land to join me?” 

“Yes, ma’am. You told me you had been left 
out of the will altogether. I’m sure my fellow- 
servant would never have been one of the wit- 
nesses, if she had known——” 

“Never mind that, now. I don’t blame your 
fellow-servant—I blame nobody but Mrs. Le- 
count. Let me go on with what I was saying. 
It is not at all certain that Mrs. Lecount can do 
me the mischief which Mrs. Lecount intended. 
There is a chance that my lawyer, Mr. Loscombe 
may be able to gain me what is fairly my due, 
in spite of the will. The chance turns on my 
discovering a letter, which Mr. Loscombe believes 
and which I believe, to be kept privately in 
Admiral Bartram’s possession. I have not the 
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least hope of getting at that letter, if I make the 
attempt in my own person. Mrs. Lecount has 
poisoned the admiral’s mind against me, and 
Mr. Vanstone has given him a secret to keep 
from me. If I wrote to him, he would not 
answer my letter. If I went to his house, the 
door would be closed in my face. I must find 
my way into St. Crux as a stranger—I must be 
in a position to look about the house, unsus- 
pected—I must be there with plenty of time 
on my hands. All the circumstances are in 
my favour, if I am received into the house 
as a servant; and as a servant I mean to 
ob] 

* But you are alady, ma’am,” objected Louisa, 
in the greatest perplexity. “The servants at 
St. Crux would find you out.” 

“T am not at all afraid of their finding me 
out,” said Magdalen. “I know how to disguise 
myself in other people’s characters more cleverly 
than you suppose. Leave me to face the chances 
of discovery—that is my risk, Let us talk of 
nothing now, but what concerns you. Don’t 
decide yet whether you will, or will not, give me 
the help I want. Wait, and hear first what the 
help is. You are quick and clever at your needle. 
Can you make me the sort of gown which it is 
proper for a servant to wear—and can you alter 
one of my best silk dresses, so as to make it fit 
yourself—in a week’s time ?” 

“TI think I could get them done in a week, 
ma’am. But why am I to wear—— ?” 

“ Wait a little, and you will see. I shall give 
the landlady her week’s notice to-morrow. In 
the interval, while you are making the dresses, 
I can be learning the parlour-maid’s duties. 
When the house - servant here has brought up 
the dinner, and when you and [ are alone in 
the room—instead of your waiting on me, as 
usual, I will wait on you. (I am quite serious ; 
don’t interrupt me!) Whatever I can learn 
besides, without hindering you, I will practise 
carefully at every opportunity. When the week 
is over, and the dresses are done, we will leave 
this place, and go into other lodgings—you, as the 
mistress; and [ as the maid.” 

“T should be found out, ma’am,” interposed 
Louisa, trembling at the prospect before her. 
“Tam not a lady.” 

* And Iam,” said Magdalen, bitterly. “ Shall 
I tell you what a lady is? A lady is a woman 
who wears a silk gown, and has a sense of her 
own importance. I shall put the gown on your 
back, and the sense in your head. You speak 
good English—you are naturally quiet, and self- 
restrained—if you can only conquer your timi- 
dity, I have not the least fear of you. There 
will be time enough, in the new lodging, for you 
to practise your character, and for me to practise 
mine. There will be time enough to make some 
more dresses—another gown for me, and your 
wedding-dress (which I mean to give you) for 
yourself. I shall have the newspaper sent every 


day. When the advertisement appears, I shall. 


answer it—in any name I can take on the spur of 





the moment ; in your name, if you like to lend it 
to me—and when the housekeeper asks me for my 
character I shall refer her to you. She will 
see you in the position of mistress, and me in the 
position of maid—no suspicion can possibly 
enter her mind, unless you put it there. Ifyou 
only have the courage to follow my instructions, 
and to say what I shall tell you to say, the inter- 
view will be over in ten minutes.” 

“ You frighten me, ma’am,” said Louisa, still 
trembling. “ You take my breath away with 
surprise. Courage! Where shall I find cou- 
rage ?” 

“ Where I keep it for you,” said Magdalen— 
“in the passage-money to Australia. Look at 
the new prospect which gives youa husband, and 
restores you to your child—and you will find 
your courage there.” 

Louisa’s sad face brightened; Louisa’s faint 
heart beat quick. A spark of her mistress’s 
spirit flew up into her eyes, as she thought of the 
golden future. 

“Tf you accept my proposal,” pursued Mag- 
dalen, “ you can be asked in church at once, if 
you like. I promise you the money, on the day 
when the advertisement appears in the news- 
paper. The risk of the housekeeper’s rejecting me, 
is my risk—not yours. My good looks are sadly 
gone off, I know. But I think I can still hold my 
place against the other servants—I think I can 
still Jook the parlour-maid whom Admiral Bar- 
tram wants. There is nothing for you to fear in 
this matter; I should not have mentioned it if 
there had been. The only danger, is the danger 
of my being discovered at St. Crux—and that 
falls entirely on me. By the time I am in the 
admiral’s house, you will be married, and the 
ship will be taking you to your new life.” 

Louisa’s face, now brightening with hope, now 
clouding again with fear, showed plain signs of 
the struggle which it cost her to decide. She 
tried to gain time ; she attempted confusedly to 
speak a few words of gratitude—but her mis- 
tress silenced her. 

* You owe me no thanks,” said Magdalen. “I 
tell you again, we are only helping each other. 
I have very little money, but it is enough for 
your purpose, and I give it you freely. I have 
led a wretched life; I have made others wretched 
about me. I can’t even make you happy, ex- 
cept by tempting you to a newdeceit. There! 
there! it’s not your fault. Worse women than 
you are will help me, if you refuse. Decide 
as you like—but don’t be afraid of taking the 
money. If I succeed, I shall not want it. IfI 
fail——” 

She stopped; rose abruptly from her chair ; 
and hid her face from Louisa by walking away 
to the fireplace. 

“Tf I fail,” she resumed, warming her foot 
carelessly at the fender, “all the money in the 
world will be of no use to me. Never mind 
why—never mind Me—think of yourself. I 
won’t take advantage of the confession you have 
made to me; I won’t influence you agains: your 
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will. Do as you yourself think best. But re- 
member one thing—my mind is made up: no- 
thing you can say or do will change it.” 

Her sudden removal from the table, the altered 
tones of her voice as she spoke the last words, 
appeared to renew Louisa’s hesitation. She 
clasped her hands together in her lap, and wrung 
them hard. “ This has come on me very suddenly, 
ma’am,” said the girl. “I am sorely tempted to 
say, Yes. And yet, I’m almost afraid——” 

“Take the night to consider it,” interposed 
Magdalen, keeping her face persistently turned 
towards the fire; “and tell me what you have 
decided to do, when you come into my room to- 
morrow morning. I shall want no help to-night 
—I can undress myself. You are not so strong as 
Iam; you are tired, I daresay. Don’t sit up on 
my account. Good night, Louisa, and pleasant 
dreams !” 

Her voice sank lower and lower, as she spoke 
those kind words. She sighed heavily; and, 
leaning her arm on the mantelpiece, laid her 
head on it with a reckless weariness miserable to 
see. Louisa had not left the room, as she 
supposed—Louisa came softly to her side, and 
kissed her hand. Magdalen started; but she 
made no attempt, this time, to draw her hand 
away. The sense of her own horrible isolation 
subdued her, at the touch of the servant’s lips. 
Her proud heart melted ; her eyes filled with 
burning tears. “Don’t distress me!” she said, 
faintly. “The time for kindness has gone by; 
it only overpowers me now. Good night!” 


The morning came; and the affirmative answer 
which Magdalen had anticipated, was the answer 
given. On that day, the landlady received her 
week’s notice to quit; and Louisa’s needle flew 
fast through the stitches of the parlour-maid’s 


dress. 
THE END OF THE SIXTH SCENE. 


BETWEEN THE SCENES. 
I, 
FROM MISS GARTH TO MR. PENDRIL. 
“Westmorland House, Jan. 3rd, 1848. 

“ Dear Mr. Pendril,—I write, as you kindly 
requested, to report how Norah is going on, and 
to tell you what changes I see for the better in 
| the state of her mind on the subject of her 

sister. 

* | cannot say that she is becoming resigned 

| to Magdalen’s continued silence—I know her 
faithful nature too well to say it. Ican only tell 
you that she is beginning to find relief from the 
heavy pressure of sorrow and suspense, in new 
thoughts and new hopes. I doubt if she has 
yet realised this in her own mind; but I see 
the result, although. she is not conscious of it 

| herself. I see her heart opening to the con- 
solation of another interest and another love. 
She has not said a word to me on the subject— 
nor have I said a word to her. But as certainly 
as 1 know that Mr. George Bartram’s visits have 











lately grown more and more frequent to the 
family at Portland-place—so certainly I can 
assure you that Norah is finding a relief under 
her suspense, which is not of my bringing, and a 
hope in the future, which I have not taught her 
to feel. 

“Tt is needless for me to say that I tell you 
this, in the strictest confidence. God knows 
whether the happy prospect which seems to me 
to be just dawning, will grow brighter or not, as 
time goes on. The oftener I see Mr. George 
Bartram—and he has called on me more than 
once—the stronger my liking for him grows. 
To my poor judgment he seems to be a gentle- 
man, in the highest and truest sense of the word. 
If I could live to see Norah his wife—I should 
almost feel that I had lived long enough. But 
who can discern the future? We have suffered 
so much that I am afraid to hope. 

** Have you heard anything of Magdalen? I 
don’t know why or how it is—but since I have 
known of her husband’s death, my old tender- 
ness for her seems to cling to me more obsti- 
nately than ever.—Always yours truly, 

* Hargiet GaRTu.” 


Il, 
FROM MR. PENDRIL TO MISS GARTH, 
“ Serle-street, Jan. 4th, 1548. 

* Dear Miss Garth,—Of Mrs. Noel Vanstone 
herself I have heard nothing. But [ have learnt, 
since I saw you, that the report of the position 
in which she is left by the death of her husband, 
may be depended on as the truth. No legacy of 
any kind is bequeathed to her. Her name isnot 
once mentioned in her husband’s will. 

* Knowing what we know, it is not to be con- 
cealed that this circumstance threatens us with 
more embarrassment, and perhaps with more 
distress. Mrs. Noel Vanstone is not the woman 
to submit, without a desperate resistance, to the 
total overthrow of all her schemes and all her 
hopes. The mere fact that nothing whatever has 
been heard of her since her husband’s death, is 
suggestive to my mind of serious mischief to 
come. In her situation, and with her temper, 
the quieter she is now, the more inveterately I, 
for one, distrust her in the future. It is impos- 
sible to say to what violent measures her present 
extremity may not drive her. It is impossible to 
feel sure, that she may not be the cause of some 
public scandal, this time, which may affect her 
innocent sister as well as herself. 

“T know you will not misinterpret the motive 
which has led me to write these lines; I know 
you will not think that I am inconsiderate enough 
to cause you unnecessary alarm. My sincere 
anxiety to see that happy prospect realised to 
which your letter alludes, has caused me to write 
far less reservedly than I might otherwise have 
written. I strongly urge you to use your in- 
fluence, on every occasion when you can fairly 
exert it, to strengthen that growing attachment, 
and to place it beyond the reach of any coming 
disasters, while you have the opportunity of 
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doing so. When I tell you that the fortune of 
which Mrs. Noel Vanstone has been deprived, is 
entirely bequeathed to Admiral Bartram—and 
when I add that Mr. George Bartram is generally 
understood to be his uncle’s heir—you will, I 
think, acknowledge that Iam not warning you 
without a cause. 
“Yours most truly, 
“ Wittiam PEnpRIL.” 


lt, 


FROM ADMIRAL BARTRAM TO MRS. DRAKE 
(HOUSEKEEPER AT ST. CRUX). 
“St. Crux, Jan. 10th, 1848. 

“Mrs. Drake,—I have received your letter 
from London, stating that you have found me 
a new parlour-maid at last, and that the girl 
is ready to return with you to St. Crux, when 
your other errands in town allow you to come 
back. 

“This arrangement must be altered imme- 
diately—for a reason which I am heartily sorry 
to have to write. 

“The illness of my niece, Mrs. Girdlestone— 
which appeared to be so slight as to alarm none 
of us, doctors included—has ended fatally. I 
received this morning the shocking news of her 
death. Her husband is said to be quite fran- 
tic with grief. Mr. George has already gone 
to his brother-in-law’s, to superintend the last 
melancholy duties—and I must follow him, before 
the funeral takes place. We propose to take 
Mr. Girdlestone away afterwards, and to try the 
effect on him of change of place and new scenes. 
Under these sad circumstances, I may be absent 
from St. Crux a month or six weeks at least— 
the house will be shut up—and the new servant 
will not be wanted until my return. 

“You will therefore tell the girl, on receiving 
this letter, that a death in the family has caused 
a temporary change in our arrangements. If 
she is willing to wait, you may safely engage her 
to come here in six weeks’ time—I shall be back 
then, if Mr. George is not. If she refuses, pay 
her what compensation is right, and so have done 
with her, 

“Yours, 
“ ARTHUR BaRTRAM.” 


IV. 
FROM MRS. DRAKE TO ADMIRAL BARTRAM, 
“ Jan. 11th. 

“Honoured Sir,—I hope to get my errands 
done, and to return to St. Crux to-morrow—but 
write to save you anxiety, in case of delay. 

“The young woman whom I have engaged 
(Louisa by name) is willing to wait your time; 
and her present mistress, taking an interest in 
her welfare, will provide for her during the in- 
terval. She understands that she is to enter on 
her new service in six weeks from the present 
~~ oa on the twenty-fifth of February 
next. 

“ Begging you will accept my respectful sym- 


pathy under the sad bereavement which has be- 
fallen the family, 

““T remain, Honoured Sir, your humble ser- 
vant, “Sorata Drake,” 








JOHN WILSON. 


A BLUE-EYED golden-haired baby boy, aged 
three, trotting off by his own small self to fish 
in a wee burnie a good mile away from home, 
and getting a bite, too, and a haul, “ whapping 
right over his head and far away a fish a quarter 
of an ounce in weight, and at the very least two 
inches long ;” then carrying his prize home aloft 
in triumph, with the first blush of cold blood on 
his small “ fumy” fingers, and silver scales under 
his nails, where he scooped the crooked pin, his 
only hook, out of the baggy’s maw. An un- 
breeched professor, mounted on a nursery-chair 
by way of pulpit, and discoursing to his audience 
of babies and nursery maids on the text, “ There 
was a fish, and it was a deil o’ a fish, and it was 
ill to its young anes.” A poor wee Kit, lost in a 
mist on the moor, where he had gone at sunrise 
to look at a trap set for a “‘ glede” ay ; and, 
while returning home with an eel as long as 
himself hanging over his shoulder—a poor wee 
Kit sitting down on a stone in the storm and 
erying for mortal fear, while the “small brown 
moorland bird, as dry as a toast, hopped out of 
its heather hole, and cheerily cheeped comfort ;” 
and a mother peaseweep, followed, “ sight of 
wonder! by three wee peaseweep, not three 
days old, little bigger than shrew-mice, and 
covered with blackish down, interspersed with 
long white hair,” passed by, glowering with her 
large hazel eyes at wee Kit, as he was glower- 
ing at her with his large blue eyes, and then, 
with a “sudden shrill ery that thrilled to the 
marrow of his cold back-bone, flapped and flut- 
tered herself away into the mist, while the little 
black bits of down disappeared like devils into 
the moss ;” the eal \ellewine of the red 
bull which had tossed the tinker, and was now 
roaming about for his lost cows, striking re- 
doubled terror to the fainting heart as it came 
nearer and nearer, and visions of horns and hoofs 
grew large and distinct; and then, the mist 
clearing up—the frogs, who had been croaking, 
suddenly silent, and sinking as if by magic 
among the powheads—the red bull “ cantering 
over the hill, tail towards us’—and Rab Roger 
and Lizzy Muir, honest bodies, sent out from the 
Manse to find poor Kit’s cold corpse, now 
coming upon him shivering and drenched, but 
alive qgnd hearty—and the day ending with a 
scold and a few “pawmies” from the minister, 
hot whisky-toddy and bun, and, by way of 
penance and punishment, the pawmies not being 
enough, wee Kit bundled off to bed in the day- 
time, there to meditate on the consequenccs of 
a sunrise tramp over the moor to draw night- 
lines from the Black Loch and look at traps set 
for greedy gledes. ‘These are the first three 
victures which Mrs. Gorpon gives us in 
ner delightful Memoirs of her father, newly 
published at Edinburgh; sketches or outlines 
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of that future fulness of manhood known as 
Christopher North of the Noctes, whose very 
raiment, like Esau’s, smells of the heather and 
the field, and all the open-air sports of man, 
growing up from that small seeding of the 
minnow’s cold blood on the wee fumy fingers ; 
as the Professor of Moral Philosophy, whose 
eloquence bore down all opposition and trans- 
formed enmity to love ; and as that wandering 
vagabond of the Highlands, that friend of 
tinklers and gipsies, that broad-shouldered 
“gangrel body” whom honest housewives would 
not shelter, not knowing what devilment might 
follow—Jonn Witson, of Edinburgh and dear 
and beautiful Elleray. 

Every one has heard of Professor Wilson; of 
that large-souled, passionate, loving man who 
fainted from emotion at his father’s funeral, 
whose love was a storm and whose hate was a 
tempest, and whose political passions, uncom- 
promising Tory and Jacobite as he was, were as 
wild in growth and as deep in root as other men’s 
personal passions, and bore as full a harvest 
of anguish and delight. Every one has heard of 
his grandeur of form and look; of the blue eyes 
that flashed like lightning in their wrath, yet 
were so limpid and tender in their love ; of the 
waving fell of yellow hair rising up from his 
brow, and falling in long loose masses over his 
shoulders like a lion’s tawny mane ; of the strong 
and powerful frame, tall, muscular, and yet so 
supple; of the sweet voice, so sympathetic and 
so sonorous, vibrating with passion and tre- 
| mulous with feeling; of the quick word and the 
| quicker hand; of the eager anger against cruelty 
| to dumb animals or oppression of the weaker in 

any form; of the intense love for animals and 
| children, and the marvellous patience and gentle- 
ness with them—marvellous especially in one 
whose moral graces were not of the meeker 
kind; of the thousand-and-one eccentricities 
which marked, not the vain and irritable man, 
who by very weakness cannot conform, but the 
rich and abounding life, the strength and 
luxuriance which flows out and over on all 
sides, and cannot be confined to the narrow 
channels cut by society and trodden in by the 
timid and gregarious. For years his name was 
a “household word” wherever old dun-coloured 
Maga showed his face ; a tower of strength and 
a rallying-point for all that Tory school of the 
North about which still hung old longings and 
regrets, and traditions of bonnie Prince Charlie 
foully deprived of his rights, and the superiority of 
kilt and bonnet over trews and the traitor’s hat, 
and the divine ordination of the Highland clans, 
and the Scotch the favoured sons of Heaven, 
but sybjected, like Abel, to tle evil entreatings 
of a false-hearted Cain down South. He clung 
to his backward creed as the noisier sort of 
Irishman clings to Brian Boroihme and the Pope, 
and it was only when age had softened him, and 
when, by his daughters’ marrying among the 
Whigs, he found out that the devil was not 
the father of that sect, as he had all along be- 
lieved—at Jeast, not of his sons-in-law—it was 
only then that he suffered a little loosening of 

















the clamps and rivets in his soul, and treated 
with Whiggery as something not quite so re- 
volting as leprosy. But before then there was 
rough handling of the Liberal school in the 
pases of Maga, and more than one brand struck 
etween the shoulders of men whose manifest 
claims to respect and honour and admiration, were 
flung aside because they belonged to the party of 
progress and free thought, and did not make 
Toryism the eleventh commandment. This was 
perfectly indefensible; but we live in other 
times, and have reason to be thankful for it, 
and can hold our peace. In the utmost rage 
and fury of faction, Wilson never allowed the 
introduction of politics in his class at Edin- 
burgh: which, in such a warm partisan, showed 
no little good sense and right feeling. Those 
pages of political vehemence read strange to 
us now, when party faction is infinitely weakened 
among thinking men, and the terrible need of 
the poor aud the guilty has blent all shades of 
thought intothe nobler glory of action. It does 
not much signify to a suffering humanity if help 
comes with a blue cockade or a yellow pinned to 
it; and the wayfarer who fell among thieves 
did not question his deliverer as to lis form of 
faith, or demand proofs of the orthodoxy of 
the wine and oil poured into his wounds; and 
Wilson, with all his party zeal and political pas- 
sion, found before he died that these were things 
of a past date, and that the world wanted now, 
not unanimity of thought, but oneness of endea- 
vour: which are very different when analysed. 
As a young man, his fame rested chiefly on 
his strength, activity, and eccentricity. He beat 
a well-known pugilist on a chance encounter, 
and was honoured with the remark that he must 
be either Jack Wilson or the devil; he could 
leap a feet on a dead level, with a 
run and a leap on an inclined plane an inch to a 
yard; he poms 2 walk six miles fair toe and heel 
within the hour, and once beat a chaise in a run 
of three miles; he walked fifty-eight miles in 
nine hours at most; and he could swim like a 
duck and dive like a dabchick. Of eccentricity 
the world was full of anecdotes; and even to 
this day stories may be heard about the lakes of 
how he thumped Dick, and threw Jack, and 
frightened a whole boat-load of Westmoreland 
men by “tummling into t’ watter,”’ dodging 
round and round them under water, popping up 
here and there, “at teal o’ t? boat” and where 
not, till at last he was dragged up by one who 
caught him round the neck and kept such a 
Westmoreland grip that even “lish” Jobn 
Wilson could not slip him again. He helped 
much in keeping up the famous northern sports, 
and gave belts and prizes for wrestling at Am- 
bleside, which were greatly valued; and he had 
a small fleet on Windermere, and went out on 
dark winter nights, sailing about with honest 
Billy Balmer tiJl they were both nearly frozen 
to death, and the skiff was almost lost, and 
“ master had icicles a finger length hanging from 
his hair and beard :” after they had been beating 
about thus for hours, finding themselves not a 
stone’s throw from where they had embarked, 
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having simply gained in ice and lost in caloric. 
But they set the natural proportions straight 
again by plenty of ale and a blazing fire at the 
toll-keeper’s of Ambleside. But beside these 
historical anecdotes, authentic and undoubted, 
there were various apocrypha floating about the 
world respecting him—perhaps they are floating 
yet—as, that he once hied away to Wales with a 

ang of gipsies, married a girl of the tribe, and 
lived for months with her among the mountains ; 
or that he joined more than one company of 
strolling actors, and divided bit and sup with 
them as a faithful fellow-labourer should. If he 
did, Mrs. Gordon knows nothing of it. 

One very romantic expedition was that walk- 
ing excursion which he and his wife, pretty, 
womanly, elegant Jane Penny, took into the 
Highlands together, when they carried bag and 
scrip between them—he the heavier luggage, 
she the lighter—stopping at shielings, or gentle- 
men’s houses, as best suited their purpose and 
the place, and fishing diligently in every pool as 
they went; even though Wilson had once to go 
back thirteen miles to get part of his rod, left 
behind at his lodgings. They had a few odd ad- 
ventures; as, when they were staying at a little 
thatched cottage close to the Falls of the Aray, 
and the daughter of the house came one Sabbath 
morning into the room—the only one—where 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson were in bed. She dressed 
herself by the little hand-glass hanging against 
the unmortared wall, but was not able to fasten 
her gown behind, so she went to the bed where 
they both lay, with the utmost composure, and 
said, “Do help me to hook my gown!” Mr. 
Wilson sat up in bed, and hooked it like a lady’s- 
maid, and doubtless never laughed. He asto- 
nished one of his cottar friends the day he went 
back thirteen miles for the top of his fishing- 
rod. After he had fished all round the loch— 
Loch Toila—and in many a pool beside, he set 
off with his basketful, confessing that he was 
rather tired. At eleven o’clock at night he 
passed a farm-house where he knew the people, 
roused them up, and asked the hostess for milk 
and whisky. She brought a canful of the first, 
and a bottle of the last, and a tumbler to drink 
out of, such as an ordinary Christian might 
have used. John Wilson, with his basketful of 
fish and his two-score miles at his heels, repu- 
diated the tumbler and demanded a bowl; mixed 
the milk and whisky in that, and drank the canful 
and the bottle in two draughts. This was heroic ; 
fit for one of Homer’s gods, or a Scandinavian 
hero; but it just suited Wilson, and carried him 
safely to the end of his seventy-mile walk. They 
were often taken for cairds or gipsies in their 
tour; and the Highland servant at a gentleman’s 
house, where they had letters of introduction, 
showed them into the kitchen, as her best mea- 
surement of their deserts. Another time a 
shepherd on Mr. Campbell’s estate of Achlian, 
to whom they had a note, refused them ad- 
mittance on first seeing them, and before the 
wife had read her master’s mandate, telling 
them to “ Go on to the farm-house; they could 
not take in gangrels there.” : 





A local hero called the King of the Drovers 
was much excited on hearing of the look and 
bearing of this “ King of the Cairds,” and chal- 
lenged him to a meeting for the better trying of 
their strength, and to determine who had the 
most right to the title of king in those parts, 
They met; and in wrestling, leaping, running, 
and drinking, the great drover king was de- 
feated, and the crown of his fame descended on 
the fair glowing head of the stranger. The 
oddity of it all was, that while Wilson himself, 
in his slouched hat and sailor’s dress, with his 
broad shoulders burdened with a huge knap- 
sack, and his long uneut hair, beard, and 
whiskers floating on his shoulders, might have 
passed very respectable muster among the 
tinkers and gipsies, if there had been no edu- 
cated person to hear him talk, and the: test had 
been confined only to athletic sports and feats 
of animal strength, the caird’s wife was a 
slim, fragile, ladylike-looking woman ; very ill- 
dressed, doubtless, but bearing in every look 
and gesture the unmistakable stamp of gentle- 
woman. It was this strange contrast which | 
gave a more striking character to the whole 
thing, and which more and more confirmed 
many in their belief that John Wilson was a | 
“good few” degrees beyond eccentricity, and 
was mad, decidedly and hopelessly mad. What 
would the holders of this creed have thought 
if they had heard him “crowing all day like a 
cock at Elleray ?”—if they knew that he would | 
lie in bed half the day, and wander through the | 
glens all the night, no matter how dark, or 
stormy, or — P—if they had seen him 
just gamble with his life asa man might gamble | 
with a handful of gold? Yet, somehow or other, | 
he always managed to come out the winner in | 
the end; and until that last fatal throw which | 
must come to us all, with increased capital of | 
health and strength. But it was the fashion to | 
call him mad, and fashions are never reasoned | 
out of life. When his wife could not accom- | 
pany him, Mr. Wilson used to go off on these | 
outward-bound tramps alone, to seek such ad- | 
ventures and amusement as fortune might be || 
kind enough to send. Once he had been — | 
throughout the day, and by accident strolled | 
into Tomintoul while the fair was going on. | 
He saw a big fellow called Grant ill-treating 
another man not able to defend himself. Mr. 
Wilson pulled off his coat and thrashed the bully | 
to his heart’s content and the bully’s deserving. 
Then he put on his coat again, and found his | 
pocket-book gone, and all his money, save a very | 
few shillings, gone with it. He set off for Carr- 
bridge, when he had just enough to pay his shot 
and no more; got to Inverness and asked for 
his letters, but as he had no money for postage, 
they declined trusting him, his appearance not 
being of the most encouraging kind, for his 
“ white duck trousers were covered with mud, 
and his white hat entirely so with fishing gear.” 
Finally, he got to Mr. Alexander M‘Kenzie’s 
house at Dingwall, half famished and quite 
moneyless, and wound up his adventure with a 


charming sojourn and a delightful friendship. | 
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He was of the kind which always falls on its 
feet even if flung out of garret windows. 
Another time, he hurt his heel somewhat 
severely, while indulging in a “game of romps” 
with a band of tinkers faJlen in with on his way 
to Achlian. And then, instead of nursing the 
wound, as any other person would have done, 
he must needs go fishing just as usual, though 
hardly able to limp; and because he could not 
safely land a monster trout that came upon his 
hook and its own doom in Loch Awe, he cast 
himself into the water, and swam about with 
his victim, bending to his whims, and letting his 
slender line yield to the motions of the fish, 
until it was faint and exhausted; and so swam 
back to shore with his prize in his hand. But 
he made his heel worse, and had some trouble 
with it afterwards. Fishing was a passion with 
him, and he has been known to take a hundred 
and thirty, and more, out of Loch Awe in one 
day. The Noctes and the Christopher papers are 
full of enthusiastic descriptions of the delights 
of an angler’s life; as they are, indeed, of all 
manner of out-of-door sports, and the glorious 
liberties granted to the lovers of naiure, and the 
sons of the fresh free soil. It was a sore blow 
to him when he had to put off something of this 
freedom and leave Elleray, where he bad been 
so supremely happy, and which he had fashioned 
and planned in every way according to his own 
desires; and go into harness in Edinburgh, no 
longer the wealthy independent gentleman, but 
a day-labourer in literature for his children’s 
bread. He was ruined. A relative — those 
things always come from close friends or blood 
relations—had ruined him, and poor Mr. Wilson 
was obliged to leave beautiful Windermere and 
lorious Langdale Pikes, his boat races and his 
ull-hunts, his wrestlings with the West- 
moreland “ statesmen,” and his cock-fights, and 
all the loud, noisy, manly, healthful pleasures 
in which he had indulged there, and go into 
town and to daily work, like any other hodman 
of the press. But he soon made himself a 
career; and, as the mainstay and chief girder 
of Blackwood’s Magazine, and then as Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, managed to right his life- 
boat from the ee on which he had run 
aground, and set sail once more with a fair 
wind in his favour. 
His connexion with the Tory party gave him 
a definite centre at once, and the world must 
needs count it fortunate, however much the 
individual may have suffered, that John Wilson of 
Elleray had a dishonest uncle, and was brought 
from affluence to the necessity of constant lite- 
rary labour. In 1817 he connected himself 
definitively with Blackwood’s Magazine, or 
“Maga.” He was then thirty-two years of 
age, having been born in 1785, and in the very 
ps of his power and genius. Previously he 
ad written poetry, and once had sent a contri- 
bution to the Edinburgh Review, staunch 
Tory as he was, which made his mother, the 
clever, stern, old Jacobite lady, say to him sig- 
nificantly, when she heard of it, “John, if you 
turn Whig this house is no longer big enough 





for us both :” for he had gone to her house in 
George-street on his quitting Elleray, and the 
laws of political partisanship were rigid there. 
He did not turn Whig, and he never wrote for 
Jeffrey and the old buff and blue again, but took 
up his cudgel with Lockhart, and used it as 
none but be and Lockhart and Wilson Croker 
could. What was sacred to them which had 
the taint of liberalism in its blood? Coleridge 
was a “miserable compound of egotism and 
malignity ;’ Leigh Hunt a “ profligate crea- 
ture, without reverence for God or man;” old 
Professor Playfair was accused of being a 
turncoat, and of having allied himself with 
“unprincipled wits and insidious infidels ;” 
Moore and Bowles were held up to supremest 
ridicule ; Lady Blessington was coarsely abused, 
and her writings spoken of as “not to be 
touched save by a pair of tongs.” No one was 
spared, and strength became oppression and 
erty licence; but through all this savagery 
of onslaught shone forth the evidences of a 
grand and commanding genius—a genius far 
too noble to be wasted on personalities. And 
then came out the Noctes Ambrosiane, the most 
masterly papers of the kind ever written, and 
those mbm Wilson put all the best of himself. 

As a teacher and lecturer, Wilson was enthu- 
siastically loved and honoured. He used to 
take his students out for holiday excursions, 
and one day is specially remembered yet, when 
he took them to St. Mary's Loch, “to enjoy 
the first gentle embrace of spring in some soll- 
tary spot,” and filled their young heads and 
hearts with such glowing images, such pas- 
sionate love of nature, and aspirings after beauty, 
as none of them would ever forget again. And 
then, “before evening laid its westering 
shadows into gloaming, he called his students 
around him, and rising up, he shook his wild 
locks among them, blessed them, and called 
them his children, and bade them adieu ;” having 
been of more real value to them in that one 
bright and joyous spring day’s pleasure, than 
many another teacher has been at the end of a 
long life of work and labour. 

He was a most eloquent speaker; and one of 
those strong-natured electric men, whose per- 
sonal influence is always so great. When he 
spoke it was with a very tumult of emotion in 
look, voice, word, and manner; his frame qui- 
vered, his voice took every shade of intonation, 
from rolling thunder to sweetest, saddest ten- 
derness; his utterance was rapid, his features 
full of meaning and expression; he held his 
class enthralled, so that you could hear a pin 
drop; and the applause that followed some of 
his most magnificent periods was literally over- 
whelming. And yet, with all this, he maintained 
a sternness of discipline that kept master and 
students in their due relations, and prevented 
enthusiasm from becoming unruly, and love 
from degenerating into familiarity. 

De Quincey was one of Mr. Wilson’s great 
friends ; and in such good sort, that once, when 
he went io spend an hour or so one stormy 
evening at Mr. Wilsou’s house in Edinburgh, 
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and was detained all night on account of the 
weather, that detention lasted for the greater 
part of a year, so charmed was the circle in 
which he and his host met each other. And to 
poor Hartley Coleridge, too, he was always kind 
and manly; doing the best he could for his great 
infirmity, and trying to win him over to better 
things by keeping up his self-respect. It was 
quite characteristic of him, so strong and mas- 
sive as he was, that he should have so much 
gentleness for the two men who, of all their 
generation, showed most. moral weakness and 
infirmity of purpose. But then he was so 
tender to all who needed it, in the midst of his 
Jeonine passion and strength! His dogs were 
his friends, the birds in the bushes his de- 
pendents, to his children and grandchildren he 
made himself a big baby that he might be on an 
equality with them; but sometimes rather a 
dangerous baby, too, as when he found out that 
the right way to carry a little infant was, by 
clutching at its clothes at the back, which 
he would do all the way down stairs, then lay 
it down on the hearth-rug in his own room, and 
forget all about the beastie till reminded of it 
by its being missed in the family. Still, he 
never did any real harm; no bird or dog most 
certainly, and even no baby came to its death at 
his hands; and his somewhat original manner 
of nursing never ended in a tragedy, which 
might be accounted good luck as much as any- 
thing else. 

He was not so careful with inanimate trea- 
sures, and not so lucky. He had a watch, 
which he wound up “irregularly, by fits 
and starts, thrice a day, perhaps, or once a 
week, till it fell into an intermittent fever, grew 
delirious, and gave up the ghost ;” but he only 
wanted that it should go, and its hands point 
somewhere, no matter where. Then he had a 
snufl-box, a dozen snuff-boxes, and they were 
always being lost ; everything he had was always 
being lost, “ even that broad-brimmed hat of his 
sometimes went amissing;” gloves, letters, pocket- 
handkerchiefs, everything strolled away into the 
dust and fishing-flies, the litter and barley- 
sugar of his den; and when the hour of his 
class had come he had often only a half-shaved 
face and a vagrant wardrobe to meet it. Another 
of his “ ways” was his loyalty to a tin can- 
dlestick, and a common tallow candle to be mani- 
pulated with snuffers. That was never allowed 
to be removed from his table; for after he once 
had blown out the gas and nearly suffocated a 
whole family, he would hear of no modern im- 
eye in the way of gas or colza oil, but 
sept to his tin candlestick and tallow candle 


as the ultimate perfection of the art of illumi- 


nating. His tin candlestick and an old earthen- 
ware inkstand were his chief treasures, and he 
never lost sight of them. 

But all this pleasant and abounding life must 
come to its close; the strong hand must be made 
weak, the fiery heart cold, the rich fulness of 
manhood must lie stricken and withered, and that 
great and noble nature become but a memory 
and thing of the past. From the 13th of October, 





1853, he died to the outside world. The veil 
was drawn over that magnificent intellect; and 
all those keen perceptions which had once lighted 
up his whole being into such loving sympathy 
with nature and such grand revealings of thought, 
were blunted now and lost. From October to 
April in the next year, he lay in that sad state 
which often ends the career of the hard thinker 
and the strong worker; and on the third day 
he died to life, as he had already died to thought 
and the world ; just in the early spring which he 
had always loved so much, and with which some 
of his happiest memories were associated. He 
has left none behind to wear his mantle. Of 
a fuller, stronger, firmer manhood than falls 
to the lot of most literary men—with the 
strength of an athlete, and the naturalness of 
a hunter and a savage—with the simplicity 
of a child, the acuteness of a logician, the 
passion of a poet, and the self-abandonment 
of a hero—he gathered up into himself the 
characteristics of many men, and was one 
of the few instances of “many - sidedness” 
which the world of literature contains. No 
one who knew him can ever forget him, and 
no one who knew him could do other than love 
him. His generous, loving, impulsive nature, 
his eloquence and his delightful converse, his 
keen wit and sun-bright intellect, his magm- 
ficent organisation and the thoroughly healthy 
temperament of the man, all made him a king of 
men—a lion in a forest full of smaller beasts— 
the type of power and passion, unequalled by 
few, surpassed by none. 

In his daughter Mary, John Wilson has a | 
biographer who brings to her work perceptions 
akin to his, and a great loving heart in no wise 
degenerate. Flashes of the father’s spirit, 
humour, and tenderness, light up the daughter’s 
labour of love and duty, and show us glimpses 
of the parent in the child. 


A CLEAR TITLE TO LAND. 

Tue squire has a daughter to settle, and is 
himself unsettled by the college debts of his 
first-born. He will mortgage a few acres. 
Cannot he do that without being nearly wor- 
ried out of his life by the demands and in- 
trusive inquiries of the attorney acting for 
the lender? Why, the fellow has even in- 
sinuated that two paltry lost title-deeds affect- 
ing a small part of the estate which were mis- 
laid some fifteen years ago, might have been 
pawned. My lord has been adding to his fields, 
and absorbing the possessions of the little men 
around him. Last year there died an old man, 
whose little farm had been bought of him fifty 
years ago, without much asking how he got 
it. What need to ask? His family had always 
held it. But, at his death, up started an un- 
expected claim. Tie old man, when in his 
younger days he sold his farm, had but a life 
interest. His father’s will, produced by the 
new claimant, proved this so completely to my 
lord, that he must either give up possession or 
buy the desired farm over again. Paying twice 
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st course he can take, and so he 
takes it. My lord has resolved, however, not 
to be twice bitten. He will have the owner- 
ship of his next purchases all very carefully 
investigated, and trust that he shall not fall 
into the hands of a “ rectifier of wry law, who 
will make three to cure one flaw.” He has just 
bought an estate for ten thousand pounds. 
Buyers and sellers and lawyers frisk up and 
down with the titles like two kittens with a ball. 
My lord is now quite as intrusive a questioner 
as the lawyer who vexed the squire. With 
sixteen quarterings in his coat, he is taking 
deep interest in a pedigree of barely one cen- 
tury’s length. He calls for the burial certificate 
of John Swigg, who died of drink in St. Kitt’s. 
He is anxious to see the certificates of the 
baptisms and marriages of people he don’t 
want, to know, and, after searching parish books, 
Somerset House records, Admiralty records from 
the log-books of Noah’s Ark downwards, and 
calling for all sorts of identifications of all sorts 
of people, lands, and things, gets documentary 
evidence that the “satisfaction of his mind” has 
added to the price of his purchase a per-centage 
that will make the small profit of his investment 
smaller still. 

So my lord says with the squire, “ Why can’t 
we treat land like money? or if not so, why not 
like stock ? There is none of this bother with 
stock. The names of the owners are entered 
in the government books ; and, when we buy, we 
get a printed paper, neatly filled up with the 
names and amounts, instead of those greasy in- 
comprehensible parchments one can hardly open, 
cannot hold in one’s hand, and that begin on the 
last sheet, like the Hebrew that they are.” 

Let the squire and my lord now shout ex- 
ceedingly and sing for joy, since my Lord West- 
bury has come to their help, and established by 
his new act, which came into operation in the 
middle of this last October, a Register of Titles 
to Landed Estates! The revolutionary Chan- 
cellor has thrown himself with his whole weight 
upon the entanglements in which land and the 
transfer of it have been enmeshed by the scien- 
tific theories of bygone generations of lawyers, 
who have thriven on the difficulties of their 
science. 

“Why not treat land as stock ?” says the un- 
scientific public. The answer is old enough 
It was given by Lord Macclesfield one hundred 
and forty years ago. “Some lands,” he said, 
“are more convenient than others; but there is 
no difference in stock.” One acre of Cheapside 
is more convenient than one acre of Salisbury 
Plain; but one 500/. of Patagonia Loan Pre- 
ference shares is like any other 500/. of that 
fattening investment. But the difference be- 
tween land and stock, great as it is, is only 
material for some purposes, of which the Chan- 
cellor’s purpose is not one. 

The public makes, also, by its own natural 
dealings with land, a fresh difficulty in the way 
of easy transfer. We must needs establish 
actual and possible dispositions of it among our 
children, and grandchildren, and nephews, aud 
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nieces, and brothers, and sisters, in a way that 
makes the use of conveyances, short as the little 
printed transfer of stock, almost beyond hope. 
Then we add leasing powers, and charging 
powers, and powers of giving portions to younger 
children, and jointures to wives. All this is 
done so elegantly and easily that no one thinks 
of abandoning the practice. Only declare that 
your estate shall be held to the use that you 
shall have it for your life; then to the use that 
your wife shall have her jointure ; and to the 
use that she shall have a right of distress, &e. 
&e. &. &c. &e., and the thing is done, and all 
through that admirable old statute of Henry the 
Eighth for turning uses into possession, or for 
trying to find out who are the real owners of 
any bit of ground. That statute has, with 
admirable skill, been so treated by judges and 
conveyancers as to be the chief means of defeat- 
ing its own end, and concealing the real owner- 
ship. It was the Magna Charta of convey- 
ancers; and, when the learned Sandars, one of 
the fathers of conveyancing whose life had been 
spent in studying and testing the strength of 
every line in the conveyancing web, was lying 
on his death-bed, the equally learned Brodie 
came sadly in: ‘“ Sandars! Sandars !” says he, 
“they’ve repealed the Statute of Uses!” Mr. 
Sandars fell back on his pillow and died. Has 
the Chancellor sufficiently weighed the effect of 
his legislation on the Sandarses of our own 
day ? 

Before there were Sandarses, there was, 
indeed, a time when land was dealt with as 
easily as stock. The transfer took placé then in 
the Earl’s or Sheriff's Court, and all that was 
necessary was to hand the piece of turf or other 
symbol of possession to the purchaser, and 
record the fact in a feoffment or deed. There 
was no register then, nor was there need of 
one. Pessession and ownership both went 
together, and until the progress of cultivation 
induced owners to nt leases of their lands, 
the possession was the common proof of entire 
ownership. 

It is curious to compare our modern deeds 
with those of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. In 
all their principal requisites, as in the names of 
donors and donees, the consideration, words of 
gift, and description of lands, the family likeness 
is most strong. In one particular they differ— 
the old deeds do not bear any seals. The 
Anglo-Saxons marked with a cross, or signed. 
The unlettered Norman used a seal, which was 
sometimes the hilt of his sword ; and, since that 
time, a seal has become one necessary part to a 
deed. Bocland or Bookland (the modern Buck- 
land) was the name for land held under charters 
or grants among our forefathers ; but no general 
collection of any such charters, or general de- 
scription of the lands of the kingdom and their 
owners, is to. be found until the Domesday 
Book of the Conqueror. 

The only class of lands that have been always 
registered, and are still held by registry alone, 
are copyhold lands. The lord’s steward in old 
Saxon times had, among other cattle, thralls or 
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villains and neifs upon his books; and, when 
their Norman masters elevated the Saxon thrall 
and neif from pure slavery, and wrote them 
down as the tenants-at-will of the patches of 
waste land on which stood their wretched huts 
and gardens, the first register, and the original 
of the Chancellor’s new system, appeared. Those 
lands held by copy from the court roll, 
after long encroachments by the tenants, have 
at last become absolutely their own, accord- 
ing to the customs of the manors, and are 
still held by virtue of the name of the owner 
entered on the register or court rolls of the 
manor. To apply this principle to all other 
land has Jong been desired by many. It was 
strongly recommended in the Second Report of 
the Real Property Commissioners of eighteen 
"forty. The bill introduced on their recom- 
mendation was thrown out in the Lower House. 
Precedent was not wanting, but it failed to con- 
vince the House. Henry the Eighth’s registry 
of all the bargains and sales of land; Queen 
Anne’s registry of all dealings with land in 
Yorkshire and Middlesex ; the ancient system 
of registration of wills ; the Bedford Level lands 
registry; and Queen Victoria’s registry of judg- 
ments, all were before the House; . but the re- 
sistance to the bill was too strong. The great 
experiment was left untried till now. But 
now, under our new system, that provides one 
book of descriptions and places of land, a second, 
more interesting, naming the owners and per- 
sons interested in the land, and a third naming 
the several money-lenders and others entitled to 
* incumbrances,” there will be such a summary 
kept of the history of every title, that a vendor 
will no more be vexed by questions, nor will a 
purchaser pay fifteen per cent beyond his pur- 
chase-money, for the cost of buying. Nor will 
such a case again be heard of, as that in which 
the expense of procuring attested copies of the 
title-deeds was exactly equal to the selling price 
of the lands in question. 

But what is the new registration? How far 
is it to replace the old machinery, which it is not 
desigued wholly to supersede? When in the 
registry one map shows the length and breadth 
of a piece of land, while another exhibits the 
family-tree of persons owning shares in and 
drawing incomes from it, and a third shows the 
names and the claims of those who must be 
bought off before incumbrances are cleared ; 
then, when the squire wishes to mortgage, or 
the peer to buy—lands, owners, creditors and all, 
are set forth at once at the land office. There 
is no more need of inquiries or of costly 
searches. The death of the right Mr. Smith, in 
Labrador, was proved to the registrar before 
Mr. Smith’s successor was set down as owner in 
his book. The deeds that carelessness might 
lose, or accident destroy, were perishable; 
the land certificate has now taken their place, 
and printed copies may prove their contents. 
For the registry does not abolish deeds, it only 
shortens them. ‘ The general reader,” being 
omnivorous, may, perhaps, have attempted the 
perusal of some dusty title-deed. The names 





of parties, at the outset, have some interest 
for him. He remembers their names, and anti- 
cipates the story of their dealings with each 
other. But this passed, he forthwith enters 
upon a long, wide, and dreary desert of written 
lines, interminable, dazzling, and among which | 
he cannot fail to lose his way at least at the end 
of every yard-long sentence. The only oases in the 
desert are the mystic words, “nv whereas,” 
at which the traveller may rest on his way; 
until his fate overtaking him at last, he is 
swallowed up alive in a great dust-storm. This 
will be at “the recitals,” hateful to the profane, 
joy and solace of the legal soul. In them is set 
forth the history of what has been done with 
the paternal acres for the last half-century. The 
births, marriages, and deaths; the mortgages, 
settlements, and wills; all the da capo of life 
is there repeated and recorded. Henceforth, 
says our registrar, I will save men out of this. 
The recitals shall be my book, your deeds shall 
contain but the names of parties, and the 
mystic words of contract. Your deeds shall be | 
intelligible, I will give you printed copies of 
them. Landowners henceforth, on rainy days, 
reclining in their arm-chairs in their libraries, | 
shall reach down from their shelves their 
bound and printed deeds, and, with an extract 
from my book and printed plan of their estate, 
master what hitherto they could not learn—the 
history, liability, and destiny of the land they 
occupy. ; 

But what assured faith may you have in me, 
the registrar? Why, this. hen any come to 
me and ask me to take their titles on my list, I 
try them as a saint is tried before canonisation. 
They must not only make out a good account of | 
their history, but prove it. They must pro- 
duce their deeds to me once for all. They | 
must once for all prove the births, and deaths, 
and marriages, and I will certify the facts | 
hereafter to all purchasers and mortgagees. | 
Hereby you will save all the expense of the per- 
formance known as “verifying the abstract,” | 
which is the usual accompaniment of every 
sale, and is performed by a clerk of the seller’s 
attorney, droning or gabbling over the deeds | 
abstracted, to a clerk of the purchaser’s attor- | 
ney, who, abstract in hand, follows and checks 
the reader, or goes to sleep. 

If a man can prove his good title, I, the regis- 
trar, will put it in my good books. He will then 
be owner against all the world. Ifhe cannot, I 
will bid him farewell; or, at his pleasure, give 
him a ticket for the hospital of lame and wounded 
titles, where he may enter and remain till time 
has cuted the fault. Once on the list of the 
registrar, no more questions or searches will be 
needed, no examination of abstract, no lengthy 
recitals. The history appears in the registry- 
book; the facts there stated are indisputable. 
Upon any sale the description of the land taken 
from the Book I. is inserted in a conveyance deed 
of five lines’ length, and the transfer is effected. 
No covenants are needed, The title stands as 
approved by the registrar. 

Thus, after ten centuries, 
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back to something like a primitive simplicity 
of manors. But if anybody wishes to know 
more than is here set down of the working 
of the Lord Chancellor’s Land Transfer Act, 
and the expenses thereof, and to read also 
thereon the commentaries of a friendly bar- 
rister, let him turn to an edition of the act just 
published by Mr. Downing Bruce, and whatever 
uestion he may wish to ask, there he will find 
clearly, fully, and most intelligibly answered. 


SMALL-BEER CHRONICLES. 

THERE is so much to do in the way of Regis- 
tering Deaths, that I have given up all hope of 

ting to either Births or Marriages. 1 had 
intended to have got on to these at once, but 
happening to come in contact with a friend of 
great erudition in matters connected with the 
ancient Drama, and this friend happening to fall 
into a lamentation over certain theatrical defi- 
ciencies of this our day, it was suddenly borne 
in upon my mind, and this with the effect of a 
_= shock and surprise, that—The Legitimate 

ama is Dead! 

Ancient friends, whose births were registered 
when George the Third was king, when London 
was lighted by means of oil, when the sedan- 
chair yet oscillated in the streets, when the pig- 
tail yet vibrated on the coat-collar—you who 
remember the majestic Kembles, the inspired 
Siddons, the solemn Young, the melting O’ Neil, 
the passionate Kean—you who were present at 
O. P. riots, and who woke up one morning to 
hear that “Drury Lane” was burnt to the 

und—draw near in mourning garments and 
join, in spirit, in those funeral rites with which 
it becomes us to inter that stately institution— 
The Drama of the Past! And you, who re- 
member not these things, but whose memories 
can yet go back to the days of patent theatres, 
to the time when Shakespeare’s plays were 
acted by a company so complete that each 
small part was filled y one who was a master 
in his way, when Touchstone and Adam, as 
well as Jacques and Rosalind, stood before 
you on the stage to carry out, not dissipate, the 
vision of your chamber-reading—you who re- 
member Macready, whose y hearts have 
risen in sympathy when the old king cursed his 
wicked daughters, or when the great Roman dealt 
so gently with “the boy that played the music” 
—come you, too, and stand beside the open 
tomb into which we must now commit—to rise 
no more—The Drama of our Youth! 

Come, let us lay it out on Ophelia’s bier, let 
us compose its limbs in decent rest, let it have 
the “bringing home of book and candle,” let us 
deck it with flowers, and let the “ churlish 
priest,” with salmon-coloured tonsure and dirty 
alb, speak the obsequies, and perform “ what 
ceremony else” becomes the reverend defunct. 

The tomb is capacious, and will hold no end 
of properties. In with them. In with Hamlet’s 
inky cloak, and Yorick’s skull, and Ophelia’s 
flowers, and the staff of Polonius! In with 
Othello’s dye-bottle, and Roderigo’s purse. 








There is room for Macbeth’s goblet, for the 
round target of Macduff, for the wiich’s 
caldron, for Fleance’s torch. Room for Richard’s 
hump, for the nob upon his leg, and for his hat 
and feathers. In with them all. In with Friar 
Laurence’s grey gown and the Nurse’s crutch, 
and Juliet’s balcony. In with Falstaff’s stuff- 
ing, with Titania’s spangles, and Bottom’s ass’s 
ead. 

Nor are these obsequies complete unless we 
give a decent burial, too, to other more spiritual 
“properties” than these. There are the stage 
traditions—shall they have no share in this great 
ceremony? Shall they be left to haunt the 
green-room, to hover about the half-obliterated 
scenes of ancient Drury? Not so, for worlds. 
Let us sing their requiem, and give them decent 
aan too. In with them into the tomb as 
well. 

There was Iago’s leer, that sidelong glance 
which proved him such a shallow hypocrite, and 
for which, as well as Cassio’s hiccup, there is 
plenty of room in this yawning sepulchre. 
There were several distinct but established ways 
of walking, too, for which we have accommoda- 
tion: Ophelia’s walk, looking back as she re- 
tired up—as well known to us all, as that prodi- 
gious hobble of Polonius, or the pacing of 
Richard—as he limped up and down before the 
float—always pulling on a gauntlet, and scowl- 
ing over his shoulder at the gallery. ‘There is 
room, too, for the peculiar 7 perhaps aggra- 
vating) tunes to which Ophelia used to sing, for 
Rosalind’s laugh, and (we are tumbling t ings 
in as they come to hand) fora peculiar pat on the 
back many times repeated, with which Iago used 
to hustle Roderigo off the stage when recom- 
mending him to put money in his purse. All 
these old traditionary matters, and a hundred 
others, must now be consigned to oblivion, as 
relics of a bygone time. The Legitimate Drama 
is Dead! It’s occupation’s gone. “ Lay it in 
the earth, and from its fair and unpolluted 
flesh let” Entertainments, “Spring,” and Colleen 
Bawns, and Peep o’ Days attain a giant growth! 

Enough of this poetical style. It ill becomes 
a Chronicler of Small-Beer, and we will drop it. 

There is not—to my knowledge—a single 
theatre in London at this present writing where 
Shakespeare is performed, except, perhaps, at 
Sadler’s Wells, where the Swan of Avon (pro- 
bably for the convenience of being near the 
water of the New River) has resided long. 
But soon, doubtless, even Sadler’s Wells will 
have given that stately bird notice to quit, and 
so it will wing its flight away on steady pinions, 
I know not whither. To the colonies, perhaps. 

For some time it has been thought need- 
ful to find some exeuse for playing Shakespeare. 
If he were acted, it was, so to speak, with an 
apology. A new actor has mastered the enor- 
mous difficulty of so learning a foreign tongue 
as to speak its poetry. This novelty will carry 
down Shakespeare once again. Before this, it was 
found that an antiquarian research of no ordi- 
nary sort would make the old dish palatable. 
By making each play a sort of commentary on 7 
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Strutt, by teaching costume, by instructing man- 
kind in ancient customs and manners through 
the medium of Shakespeare, the plays—ay, the 
whole round of them one after another—would 
still again, and once for all, go down the public 
throat. 

But now there are no more excuses left, and 
so unless we can act those same dramas with a 
company of Christy’s Minstrels, or persuade 
Lord Dundreary to take the part of Osric in 
Hamlet—the rest of the play being cut down 
to develop it—unless we can hit upon some 
device of this sort, it is plain that the custom of 
performing Shakespeare must be regarded as an 
obsolete habit of certain ancient Britons, no 
more to be revived than their stage-coaches, or 
their night watchmen. 

Time was, when there was an established 
round of characters which every new actor who 
came out was expected to appear in: Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth, Richard—and, Shakespeare 
disposed of—Sir Giles Overreach, Jaffier, the 
Stranger. It was a curriculum which the man 
must go through. The play-goer—what play- 
goers there were in those days !—used to go and 
see them all. He used to compare A.’s points 
with B.’s points, and used to pronounce that 
So-and-So was better than What’s-his-Name in 
his manner of speaking such and such a sen- 
tence. “Do you remember”’—one of these 
Drury Lane habitués would say—“how John 
Kemble used to speak that line, ‘Methinks I 
see him now’—there’s nothing so fine as that in 


Kean’s rendering of the part.” Another would 
prefer Young, and have ready a particular speech 
of his, the delivery of which no mortal could 
hear without emotion. 

I am rather sorry—remembering myself the 
fag-end of this state of theatrical affairs— 
for the _— of the present day; being con- 


vinced that they have no enjoyment, and cer- 
tainly no excitement equal to the joys of the 
Legitimate Drama, as seen from the pit. A well- 
conditioned boy living in the days of legitimacy, 
and going early to the pit, was the boy for my 
money, and could decline the verb “to enjoy” 
in all its moods and tenses. You knew where 
you were in those days, and what you had to 
expect. As you sat and listened to the first 
act, and took in the introductory dialogue be- 
tween Ist Gent. and 2nd Gent., what rapture 
you got— independent of that which you derived 
from the resemblance of the “Gents.” in ques- 
tion to the character-figures you had been 
painting and spangling under the lid of your 
desk at school—what a distinct rapture you got, 
from the thought that every word of their 
dialogue was bringing the moment nearer when 
the hero of the night would appear, responsive 
to the cue, “ But who comes here ?” 

How you criticised—if admiring may be called 
crilicising—all the hero’s appointments, and his 
glorious stage costume. It was much more ex- 
citing, that same costume, and certainly better 
adapted to subsequent tinselling, than after it 
became so confoundedly correct. To this day I 
prefer a short cloak and stage boots to any other 





dress, and would not give twopence for Richard 
the Third without his ringlets. It is miserable 
that these things are over, and sometimes one 
gets quite indignant about it, and inclined to 
ery out to this detestably enlightened age, 
** Dost thou think that because thou art” well 
informed “ there shall be no more” tights and 
spangles ? 

Oh, Ist and 2nd Gents. !—oh, 1st, 2nd, ay, 
and even 3rd Murderers !—oh, Citzens of the 
Forum, obtuse Countrymen, uncorrupted Pea- 
sants, simple Shepherdesses!—I loved ye all. 
Shall I see you then no more ? 

All these myrmidons contributed to that pit 
enjoyment of which I delight to think, and so 
did those profound critics of whom I have spoken 
above, and to whose strictures one used to listen 
over the back of the bench when the‘act-drop 
was down. Poor old Drury! Going there, some 
weeks since, with the view of chronicling any 
small-beer that might turn up in that direction, 
I found myself in an atmosphere of gunpowder 
before I knew where I was, and presently a horse 
came thundering over some sounding wooden 
rocks, and over awooden bridge, and ———in short, 
it was too small a tap for even my chronicling it. 
But it was piteous to think of the Drury Lane 
of the past and of the present. As to the future, 
my chronicle does not extend to that. 

But the Legitimate Drama, properly so called, 
comprised other and lighter matter than the 
plays of Shakespeare, Otway, Massinger, or 
Kotzebue. It is not necessary—at least, not in- 
dispensable—to wear buskin and toga, and to 
perform the feat called “taking the stage,” in 
order to de in order. The five-act comedies of 
Coiman and of Sheridan, and even those of 
Oliver Goldsmith, objected to as too farcical at 
the time of their production, belong fairly to the 
Legitimate Drama, and so do the Hunchback and 
the Love Chase of more recent days. Is there 
any company that could be got together now 
which would act those plays as they were acted 
in days gone by ? 

It is not simply praising what is past and 
over for the sake of doing so, to say that those 
plays could not be acted now as they were for- 
merly. In all the arts the power of each succeed- 
ing age expresses itself in a different form to 
that in which it was shown in the preceding era. 
In all the arts there seems to be an epoch when 
one particular phase is developed, cultivated, 
brought to perfection, and abandoned; its 
reaching perfection being the inevitable pre- 
lude to its decline and abandonment. Our busi- 
ness in this world, seems to be more to learn new 
things than to practise what we have already 
mastered. 

The day of the Legitimate Drama has been 
a long one. For more than a hundred years 
it lived and prospered. From the days of 
Garrick to the time when Farren left the stage, 
what masters there were of theatrical art! 
What perfection was attained in the period be- 
tween the appearance of the first-mentioned of 
these heroes and the disappearance of the last. 
It was enough. What more could be done? 
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What legitimate thing has not been tried in 
connexion with all those splendid plays that 
come within the category of the Latinale 
Drama? What is left to any man who would 
make an effect with those plays, but to twist the 
truth aside in efforts after novelty, to make in- 
deed new points by much straining, but points 
that have only newness to recommend them, 
and which are not borne out by the common- 
sense view of the dramatist’s text? All the 
old parts have been performed as well as they 
can be. Is it encouraging for an actress of 
ability to work on in the hope, at best, of being 
one day almost as good a Mrs. Haller as Miss 
O’Neil; or for an actor to study and study with 
perhaps the glorious prospect of hearing one day 
“that some of his points remind one of the 
performance of the elder Kean, only of course 
there is not that force, that passion,” &c. ? 

No, people cannot work with such an end 
in view as that, and so the talent of the time is 
urged in another direction, and flows in a dif- 
ferent channel. 

Closely on the decline of the Legitimate 
Drama has followed the full development of the 
Sensation School. Its full development, not its 
origin. That must date very much further back. 
For not to mention such sensation elements as 
were allowed in the most legitimate plays—and 
it must be owned that the sleep-walking of 
Lady Macbeth, the closet scene in Hamlet, and 
some few others, were rather of a sensational 
character—without mentioning this union of 
the two schools, so to speak, there are other 
instances of sensation which may be adduced, 
bearing a date long anterior to the time when 
the term, in its present sense, was first intro- 
duced into our dictionary. While yet the 
Legitimate Drama was in full swing; while 
one set of audiences were sitting on the Drury 
benches, admiring the actor who stirred their 
very hearts within them, and the man who 
had purged the theatre of the abominations 
which had formerly disgraced it—while Ma- 
eready was delighting one audience at Drury 
Lane, and another was revelling in brilliant 
repartee, humour, powder, patches, and Sheri- 
| dan, at the Haymarket—it must never be for- 
| gotten that in the old Adelphi, dirty, un- 
| comfortable, and popular, sensation dramas were 
_ being performed ment! yto overflowing audiences. 


'| It would be difficult to conceive anything 
| more sensational than one of those old Adelphi 
melodramas, such as Victorine, or the Wreck 


Ashore. There was a sensation-scene in that 
last play, where the two women were left alone 
in the cottage, and the vagabond, seen for a 
moment by the flash of the lightning at the 
window, began working at the latch; that was 
as full of sensation as the dramatist could make 
it. That new white lateh working up and down 
will be forgotten by no one who has once seen 
it. It was wonderful. 

Why should we no¢ have sensation scenes ? 
To look on at one, is to be present at a 
transaction of the extremest and most ab- 
sorbing interest. You look on while certain 





individuals, in whose fortunes you have been 
gradualiy interested, more or less, pass through 
dangers of the most appalling kind, and are 
rescued at the eleventh hour and the fifty-ninth 
minute in some totally novel and unexpected 
manner. This you look on at, all the time with 
a sub-current of thought somewhere in your 
mind, which tells you, first, that it is not real, 
and, secondly, that it will be sure to come right, 
and so you are kept from any undue misery, and 
from any real apprehension about the fate of the 
personages over whom the sword of Damocles is 
hanging. 

To trace the origin of the Sensation Drama 
would be no very difficult matter, if a man chose 
to set about it. The first germ of it is to be 
found in the highest of all dramatic schools. 
That germ has been continually tended and culti- 
vated in succeeding ages, till the time came when 
that wondrous school of French playwrights ap- 
peared, and taking the powerful young shoot in 
hand, developed it with infinite skill and culture, 
lopping and pruning it at the same time with 
considerable self-denial and discreetness. But 
lopped and pruned as it was, it certainly showed, 
and showed to immense advantage too, in the 
French drama at its best period. 

How many years ago was it that a certain 
French company came over to this town, and 
getting possession of the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, announced for representation a dramatised 
version of Monte-Cristo, which was to take two 
nights in the acting? Inthe middle of that 
play—that is to say, at the end of the first 
night’s performance—there was a sensation- 
scene, the exciting nature of which could hardly 
be surpassed. In front of the stage was a 
sort of quay, bounded on the side furthest from 
the audience by a dwarf wall. Beyond this, was 
the sea, and at one side was seen a great high 
promontory of rock with some of the fortifica- 
tions of the Chateau d’If cresting it. The story 
is known to everybody, of the prisoner sup- 
posed to be dead, sewn up in the sack, and 
thrown into the sea. The sack with its con- 
tents was carried across the stage by the two 
jailers, and slowly and laboriously taken to the 
top of the rock. Once, twice, it was swung, 
backwards and forwards between them, and 
then, from that great height, down it went into 
the abyss below. The jailers retired, and then, 
after a long and terrible pause, two hands ap- 
peared grasping and clutching the coping-stone 
of the dwarf wall that edged the quay. This 
was all. You saw the two hands, you knew 
that the man was safe, and the curtain went 
down. Surely this was a sensation-scene. Yet 
it must be twelve or fifteen years since I saw it. 

This plant which the French playwriters cul- 
tivated with such care and pruned so judi- 
ciously, has now, perhaps, run a little wild. This, 
which the great authorities iooked upon as only 
one element in the composition of a drama,” is 
now, perhaps, too much regarded as the only 
thing to be thought of. This is all. Perhaps, 
it may be urged, that there is something of 
monotony in the prevalent ideas of our modern 
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dramatists as to the way of constructing one of 
their sensation-scenes. Perhaps, it may be 
thought that it is too much done by recipe, 
and that the resources of moonlight, and water, 
and cavern, and gunpowder, are too freely and 
unvaryingly drawn upon. Perhaps they are; 
but, after all, it must be owned that all these are 
very delightful things. A high bridge, and a 
ravine and a powerful moonlight, and a rescue, 
are all excellent things in their way—and as to 
monotony—why the drama of sensation is but 
in its infancy. We don’t know what may be in 
store for us. Where we now get only pink- 
nosed horses and cascades of muslin, we may 
have some day locomotives fizzing about on 
the boards, and balloons going up, up, up, into 
——the carpenter’s shop over the stage. We 
must not be impatient, we must be satisfied 
with electric lights, and graves yawning for vic- 
tims, and sweet effects of moonlight, for the 
present, and in due time we shall have such 
thrilling novelties, as will throw all those small 
devices quite into the shade. 

I take it that the wisest thing to do is to 
adapt your tastes to the Pa: ian of your day, 
and to cultivate a liking for the new pleasures : it 
being tolerably certain that, grumble as you may, 

ou will never get the old eaeies back again. 
The Legitimate Drama has had its day, a fine day, 
and a long day. Those who saw that day in its 
prime, in its decline, in its twilight, have had a 
great pleasure. It is done with. There are 
those who in like manner have had great plea- 
sure and delight out of the old system of tra- 
velling, by stage-coach, or by diligence. Those 

leasures, too, are at an end. It is of no use 
amenting, we must sit in the railway compart- 
ment and congratulate ourselves on the thought 
of getting to Edinburgh or Paris in twelve 
hours; and we must sit also in our place at 
the theatre, and congratulate ourselves on the 
immense ingenuity and skill which has arranged 
those wonderful effects of bridge, and moonlight, 
and water, of peril, of escape, and retribution, 
which cause the cold water to trickle down our 
spines as we look and listen. 

And other causes we have, in connexion with 
this matter, for some degree of self-gratulation. 
The Legitimate Drama was, no doubt, very noble, 
and grand, and imposing, and the illegitimate is, 
doubtless, but its unworthy descendant. Still 
there were some trying things connected with 
legitimacy from which we are now tolerably 
free. I wonder how the most ardent lover of 
the “ legitimate” would like to sit by, while the 
original play of Richard the Third was acted 
through from beginning to end? I wonder 
what such a one used to feel when the heavy 
uncle of comedy used to bring two chairs 
down “to the front,” and seating his niece on 
one of them, and himself taking the other, 
began: “It is now some twenty years since 
your lamented father, then in his youthful prime, 
confided you, a tender and helpless infant, to my 
charge.” As I write these words, I actually 


shudder at the thought of what those two chairs 
have cost me in diilerent ways aud at different 








times. What a sensation it is when the act-drop 
goes up, or a carpenter’s scene is drawn aside, 
and a spacious apartment is disclosed with chose 
two chairs staring one in the face! Sometimes, 
and especially in the first of these cases, they 
proclaim themselves candidly, being arranged 
openly in front of the float, while sometimes 
they are placed at right angles, and require to 
be wheeled round before they can be used for 
the deadly purpose for which they are needed. 
In both these cases the two chairs are of a heavy 
and ponderous build, have capacious arms to 
them, are stuffed, and covered with velvet. These 
are the two chairs candid. They are infinitely 
easier to endure, than the two chairs deceit- 
ful. These last are ranged against the wall at 
the back; they are of a light make in order that 
they may be easily dragged forward, and they 
never appear in their jlaces against that back 
scene without your feeling perfectly certain—if 
you are an experienced playgoer—that, sooner 
or later, those terrible words, “it is now twenty 
years,” are coming into play. It may be that 
some scene of real interest takes place in that 
spacious apartment. It may even appear that 
there is no explanation wanted, no explanation 
possible. It does not matter—there are the two 
chairs, and it will come. 

And so it always proves. The interesting 
scene comes to an end, the brilliant piece of 
acting is over, but, alas! the scene remains un- 
changed, and presently the actors with whom 
you sympathised make their exit; there is a 
short pause, and then on come that persecuted 
niece and that dreary uncle, and in no time at 
all the old miscreant is seen retiring up in 
search of the two chairs ; he drags them down 
to the front, and———you are in for it. 

Let us hope that we have done with the two 
chairs and explanatory uncles. If the sensation 
school will only rid us of them, it may do its 
worst in other respects, and welcome. 

One or two other ancient institutions of a 
dramatic kind there are which somehow seem 
to jar a little with one’s present-day feelings, 
and which may, —- some day be got rid of 
to one’s joy and relief. The stage party, or 
ball, is one of these. It lasts about ten minutes, 
and the guests go through all sorts of rows and 
quarrels and explanations, without in the least 
astonishing those other guests who walk up and 
down the gilded corridor at the back of the 
stage. I wonder if the time will come when we 
shall have no more of these brilliant réunions, 
and when our dramatists will begin to perceive 
that imvordinary life it is by no means a common 
occurrence for long and passionate discourses to 
be delivered, and for violent discussions, disin- 
heritings, cursings, blessings, and the like noisy 
proceedings, to come off in the gilded saloons 
of the British aristocracy ? 

I wonder, too, if we shall ever finally and 
permanently get rid of the dressing-gown— 
the old-established embroidered dressing-gown, 
which has held its place so long at our stage 
breakfast-tables? It is essential to our enjoy- 
ment of the Legitimate Drama that we should 
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believe that it is the custom of the British 
nobleman to saunter down to breakfast, in a 
society of ladies, clad in a gorgeous Eastern 
robe-de-chambre, of which he gracefully swings 
and twirls the tassels as he engages in i ht and 


elegant badinage. Yet, how can we believe 
o 


I wonder—but no, it’s impossible—if any new 
limits will ever be assigned to that custom of 
soliloquising, which is certainly an integral ele- 
ment in the “legitimate.” Those long and 
highly-finished monologues, with which we are 
all so well acquainted, are an awful trial. So- 
liloquy is usually resorted to by some individual 
who is in a decided “fix,” and this is tolerably 
true to nature. But oh, how different is the 
soliloquy of ordinary life from the soliloquy with 
which we are familiar on the stage ! When a gen- 
tleman is really “ up a tree,” his soliloquy is gene- 
rally conducted something in this fashion: He 
flops down on a chair, stretches his legs — 
straight out in front of him, digs his hands down 
into the pockets of his unspeakables, and with 
his head thrust rather forward, stares with might 
and main at the fire in the grate. After the lapse 
of about five minutes he gives a kind of grant, 
which in literature we can only — very in- 
adequately by the word “humph.” In five 
minutes more, he will probably change the posi- 
tion of his legs, and mutter, “Confound the 
thing!” or “Infernal fellow!” He will then—if 
the soliloquy be a very long one—sit perfectly 
still for an additional five minutes, at the expira- 
tion of which time he will jump up very sud- 
denly, and saying, “ Well, there’s no help for 
it,” will make his exit by door in wall of dining- 
room. This is the soliloquy of real life. 

The “aside” system again.—It would be a 
soothing and comforting thing to the feelings, if 
that could in some way be a little mitigated. It 
is altogether legitimate, but still one does some- 
times find ita little trying when an evil-doer 
conveys to youa piece of information which you, 
seated at the back of the dress-circle, are to hear 
quite distinctly, while the victim concerning 
whom the words are spoken stands only two yards 
off and hears not a sound. When Victim 
stands at the foot of the stage meditating, and 
Vittaty, just before making his exit at the back, 
turns round and says, in a voice of thunder, “1 
will make him my tool, look ye; I'll drain him 
dry as hay; I’ll suck the goodness of the fruit, 
and fling the useless rrrrrhind upon the dung- 
hiil to rot”—it is almost trespassing too much 
on your credulity to tell you that the subject of 
| these unpleasant remarks does not hear them, 
when they actually come to you ina distant part 
| of the building, over the very top of his luckless 
| head. And the benevolent asides are quite as bad. 
When the aged guardian, with his wild but good- 
hearted nephew two yards awsy from where he 
stands, informs the gallery in a stentorian voice 
that he “ pretends to be angry” with the said 
nephew, “ but that he loves the young dog all 
the time, and will leave him every penny he pos- 
Sesses”—when this happens, it is a rather strong 
affront to one’s understanding to pretend that 





the “ young dog” is perfectly unconscious of his 
uncle’s benevolent intentions. 

Disguises again! Bless my heart alive what 
a noodle the Legitimate Drama takes one for, in 
connexion with disguises! A gentleman with 
whose figure, gestures, and voice, all the cha- 
racters of the drama are supposed to be per- 
fectly familiar, has only to pull his sombrero 
over his eyes, and to put on a cloak, and lo! 
he can be present at conferences, at junketings, 
wherever he is not wanted; can listen to, nay, 
even engage in, conversations concerning him- 
self; and when he has been sufficiently abused, 
can fling aside his cloak and exclaim with simple 
dignity, “I am Sir Jasper Sniggletop, himself.” 
Oh dear, dear me, if a limp wide-awake and an 
Inverness cape were such effective disguises as 
that, I would mingle with the giddy herd of my 
acquaintances before I was a day older, and 
when they had committed themselves irrevocabl 
on the subject of this very series of papers, i 
would fling aside my Inverness, and exclaim, 
with a slap on my breast, “I am the Smat- 
BEER CHRONICLER !” 


ONLY ONE ROOM. 

“CHANGE carriages here, gentlemen, on ac- 
count of the Russian frontier. Every one de- 
scends. Pardon, gnadiger Herr, but you must 
remove your effects, for the visite de douane.” 
Thus, the civil Prussian guard of the train. 

Out we got accordingly. There were a good 
many passengers, mostly Germans or German 
Jews, somehow connected with the trade in 
corn, feathers, tallow, Riga hemp, and Memel 
timber ; for the station was Eydtkuhnen, on the 
Eastern Railroad. The flat-capped porters laid 
violent hands upon the luggage, and we all went 
through the Prussian bureau and across to that 
over which was painted the black eagle of Russia, 
and through the dim glass of whose windows 
appeared the green uniforms and glistening 
eye medals of the Russian frontier guard. 

or myself, I felt slightly nervous, as an 
Englishman often does when he first enters the 
Czar’s dominions, and when all the stories he has 
ever heard of prison, knout, and Siberia, come 
crowding on his mind. Bat I put a good face 
upon it, and walked into the custom-house along 
with the rest, carrying my railway rugs over one 
arm, and in the other hand the small but weighty 
portmanteau which I had received especial in- 
structions never to trust out of my sight. 

This was my first northern journey, and it was 
undertaken chiefly, though not entirely, on ac- 
count of business. 1 was not, strictly speaking, 
a business man, being, in fact, a sleeping part- 
ner in the old-established house of Hutchmere, 
Lowndes, and Co., bankers, of Lothbury, London, 
E.C. Old Mr. Hutchmere and a deceased uncle 
of mine had been first-cousins, and the latter 
had bequeathed to me the small interest he 
possessed in the firm. The share of the profits 
thus accruing to me was enough to defray my 
expenses during the years | had spent in quali- 
fying myself for practice at the bar, and in wait- 
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ing till the attorneys should find me out. They 
had not found me out yet, and I had plenty of 
spare time. This circumstance probably induced 
my senior partners to fix their eyes upon me, when 
a trustworthy messenger was required to convey 
a large sum of money to a correspondent in 
Russia. 

As Mr. Lowndes, who managed most of the 
affairs of the house since Mr. Hutchmere had 

rown so very old and frail, confidentially 
Informed me, we .had been long on terms of 
business intimacy with one of the oldest and 
most respected of the English firms in St. 
Petersburg: that of Druce, Gray, and Druce, 
in the tallow trade, whose signature was 
known and honoured on every exchange in 
Europe. But Druce, Gray, and Druce, who were 
truly reported to have amassed great wealth in 
forty years’ experience of the gainful Russian 
traffic, had imprudently invested in other securi- 
ties than tallow. They had lent great sums to 
the half-ruifed Russian nobility, sums duly se- 
cured on mortgage of their estates; but the 
estates were now of little more than nominal 
value, since the proprietors had neither serfs 
nor tenants, neither rent nor obrok. In conse- 
quence of this partial collapse of the social sys- 
tem, the St. Petersburg firm that I have spoken 
of, found itself sorely straitened, and bank- 
ruptcy began to threaten the long-prosperous 
establishment. In this emergency, our house 


was applied to for aid, and we agreed to come 


to the rescue, on condition that valuable secu- 
rities, for the realisation of which we could 
afford to wait, should be lodged in our hands. 
These securities were transmitted to London, 
and but one thing remained—to forward the 
money urgently needed. 

This, however, was not easy. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, a draft on a St. Petersburg 
bank, or a parcel of bills of exchange, would 
have answered the purpose; but not then. The 
credit of a commercial house is as delicate a 
thing as the white coat of the ermine, and as 
easily tarnished; and Druce, Gray, and Druce 
had stipulated that every conceivable precaution 
should be taken to keep the affair a profound 
secret. They had weightier reasons for this 
nercantile prudery than mere pride; they knew 
too well that while their capital was chiefly locked 
up in mortgages upon the unproductive lands of 
insolvent barons and princes, their sound credit 
and good name could alone keep them afloat, and 
that the lightest whisper might occasion a panic 
among their creditors,andoverwhelm them. Time, 
on the other hand, was money: it was more than 
money, it was salvation. 

“ Now, clerks,” observed Mr. Lowndes, as we 
talked the matter over, after dinner, at his house 
at Wimbledon, “ clerks are given to tattle: that 
is, the younger clerks are. The cashier is disere- 
tion itself, but of course he can’t be spared, and 
Mr. Rogers, who is as close as wax, cannot be 
spared either. J/y going is of course out of the 
question ; too many irons in tlie fire to leave the 
City for a day: so, unless you, my dear Bain- 
bridge, will oblige us——” 





I was startled, and at first refused to go; but 
Mr. Lowndes had made a hit in reminding me of 
my character of habitual wayfarer on the Con- 
tinent. 

“T have never been to Russia,” I said, irre- 
solutely. 

“So much the more reason for going now,” 
returned Lowndes, refilling my glass; and the 
bargain was speedily clenched. It was agreed 
that Ishould visit Moscow and Novgorod, as well 
as St. Petersburg, and, in fact, “do” Northern 
Russia in the course of a six weeks’ visit, with- 
out the cost of a shilling to myself. 

Thus it fell out that I found myself on the 
Russo-Prussian frontier, on a grey and moist 
afternoon in autumn, bound for St. Petersburg. 

I found the custom-house officials at Eydt- 
kuhnen much less troublesome than I had ex- 
pected. Some of the Jewish passengers, to be 
sure, appeared to undergo an endless round of 
formalities, but in my case there was little to 
complain of. My passport was perfectly en 
régle, duly emblazoned with the British arms, 
and stamped with red and black eagles in 
every absurd attitude—to say nothing of the 
Belgian lion thereon imprinted at Ostend—I 
was pleased to escape the worry which their 
own parsimony inflicted on some of my more 
— or stingy fellow-travellers; for I bribed 
reely. 

In the first-class carriage of the Russian train 
I had no companion to Kowno; but there, a 
gentleman got in. He was a well-dressed well- 
looking man of thirty-five: dark, wiry, and active, 
with lively hazel eyes and superb teeth. With 
him he brought a heap of fur coats and pelisses, 
as well as a portmanteau closely resembling 
that which I kept under my feet, and which 
contained, in gold and notes, the large sum to 
be advanced by our house to the firm of Druce, 
Gray, and Druce. The new arrival took of 
his hat on getting into the carriage, according 
to the polite fashion abroad, and, as he settled 
himself in his seat, eyed me with a quick side- 
long glance that seemed to take my measure in 
a moment. 

We were soon engaged in conversation, our talk 
beginning in French, and gliding imperceptibly 
into English. My new acquaintance spoke both 
languages with perfect fluency, and with no per- 
ceptibly foreign accent. He was very chatty 
and agreeable, full of anecdote and information, 
and told me as much about the country and 
people of the district we were traversing, as if 
his life had been spent in the neighbourhood. I 
set him down inwardly for a Russian nobleman, 
till by some chance remark he changed the cur- 
rent of my ideas, and he afterwards frankly 
owned that he was a Dutch engineer, and named 
Van Marum. 

I presently gathered from M. Van Marum’s 
discourse that he was in the employ, for the 
time being, of the imperial government, and 
was preparing estimates for an extensive system 
of drainage and embankment to be carried mto 
effect on the crown estates. I was equally 
communicative: not that I thought it prudent 
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to dilate, in conversation with a stranger, upon 
the considerable sum of which I was the bearer ; 
but I mentioned that business of unusual im- 
portance had prompted my journey, and men- 
tioned the name of the firm to which I was 
accredited. 

“You don’t say so, my dear sir,” exclaimed 
the Dutchman; “Druce and Co., of Nevskoi 
Prospekt, and the Admiralty Quay! In that 
case, permit me to congratulate you in advance, 
upon the brilliant reception that awaits you. 
The hospitality of that great house is splendid— 
sumptuous. Here is Wilna. What on earth 
is the matter ?” 

M. Van Marum might well ask! The train 
had just stopped with a jarring jolt, the brakes 
were giving out a grating noise, the steam-pipe 
| had begun to utter its angry roar of impatience, 
and thump! thump! went the buffers of the 
carriages together, as we came to an abrupt halt. 
On our right appeared the town of Wilna, with 
its grey roofs, and the domes of the numerous 
churches sheathed in polished metal, bronzed 
and gilt, or blazing with green and vermilion, 
under the watery rays of the setting sun. But 
we had stopped just outside the station, whence 
came hollow and prolonged noises; the guards 
ran up and down as fast as their lengthy serge 
coats permitted, and the little bell of the tele- 
graph gave out its shrill tinkle incessantly. 

“Some accident?” I said, jumping up to 
look out of the window. I took a long look, 
but could not exactly make out the cause of our 
detention. Something was in the way, something 
that blocked up the rails, but why it was not 
shunted off to make room for our progress, I 
could not conjecture. 

“Tt looks like a line of bullock-cars,” said I, 

resuming my seat. 
| My companion thrust his head out of the 








window, saying, “Not so, my dear Monsieur 
Bainbridge. Those are the carriages that sol- 


diers travel in. The government must be for- 
warding troops in haste along the railroad. Some- 
thing must have happened in the south.” 

And so it proved. A strong force of troops 
was being sent to the south and west, to repress 
some threatened outbreak among the Polish 

asants or Russian serfs, and the authorities 

ad pressed all the staff and rolling stock of the 
line mto their service. The rails from Wilna to 
St. Petersburg were dotted with waggon-trains 
loaded with men, horses, stores, and artillery. 
For forty-eight hours there was no hope that 
the regular passenger traffic could go on, and 
it was compulsory that we should stop at Wilna, 
wiiere the guard assured us we should find accom- 
modation worthy of even such distinguished per- 
Sonages as ourselves. There was no help for it. 

“Come along, Mr. Bainbridge,” said my new 
friend ; “I know Wilna well. There is but one 
inn above the rank of tavern, and if we do not 
make haste it will be filled up by these Hebrew 
brokers, whom you now hear jabbering out la- 
mentations in our rear. Quick! This way. Those 
are your trunks? J’ll see to them for you. 
Cloak-room, nonsense! Pardon me; you should 
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never trust effects out of your own custody in 
Russia. Here is the drosky of the hotel, which 
the proprietor fondly calls his ‘omnibus.’ Jump 
in! 

I congratulated myself, as we jolted along, on 
the good fortune which had procured me so 
potent an ally as my Dutch friend, for I began 
to feel my own helplessness pretty strongly. As 
I looked up at the dim lanterns that lighted 
the fronts of the shops—shops adorned with 
huge gaudy pictures of saints, and the inscrip- 
tions over whose doors were in the Cyrillic cha- 
racter—unintelligible to me—I began to experi- 
ence the sensation of being beyond the pale of 
civilisation. The groups lounging about the 
brandy-shops were talking in the Russian lan- 
guage, which has a soft sweet sound, but, at 
the same time, one rather melancholy and mono- 
tonous. But the current of my ideas soon 
changed when we rattled into the court-yard of 
a slovenly hotel, that appeared principally to 
consist of stables. Van Marum thundered out 
a demand for the “ gospodin,” and so peremptory 
was his voice, and so perfect his fluency in the 
difficult Muscovite language, that we soon had 
the landlord, a greasy Russian Jew, cap in hand, 
before us. A long discussion ensued. 

** It is vexatious,” said Van Marum. “The 
inn is very full; some stupid fair has attracted 
brokers and buyers from a distance; and there 
remains ‘ONLY ONE ROoM.’ Come and see it.” 

Accordingly, preceded by the gospodin, up- 
stairs we went, and the landlord, producing a 
key, unlocked and opened the door of a large 
bedroom, decently furnished. The bed was sup- 
plied with sheets, which, although coarse, were 
almost white, and the curtains, floor, and heavy 
eider quilt, though villanously dirty when judged 
by a Prussian standard, were clean for Russia. 

“ You will be able to sleep here ?” asked the 
Dutchman, good naturedly. 

“ But you, monsieur ?” returned I ; “ I ought 
not to monopolise all the accommodation the 
house affords, and, in fact, your claim is far 
better than mine.” 

Van Marum laughingly answered that he 
should do very well. e was, he said, used 
to take the rough and smooth of life as he found 
them, and he could sleep in the salle, wrapped 
in his cloak, as he had done before. 

This, however, I opposed, for I felt shocked 
at the barefaced selfishness of taking up my 
quarters in the only habitable chamber, merely 
because the politeness of my fellow-traveller 
offered it to me. I flatly refused to take pos- 
session unless my new acquaintance could be 
lodged as well as myself. 

A compromise was at last suggested. There 
was but one bed, but there was a sofa in Number 
Eight. On this sofa a sort of impromptu bed 
was hastily rigged up for my companion’s use, 
the luggage was brought up-stairs, and we went 
gaily down to supper. 

I still found my Dutch friend, whom I was 
inclined to like better and better the more I saw 
of him, an invaluable Mentor. He unravelled 
the mysteries of a Russian bill of fare, conjured 
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_ wine from the cellar and eatable dishes 
rom the kitchen, and altogether the repast 
passed pleasantly off. 

I had not neglected to take proper precau- 
tions for the safety of the large amount of money 
of which I was custodian. When we went 
down to supper I brought the heavy little valise 
with me, and used it for a footstool. When I 
retired to rest, I did not fail to place the trea- 
sure under my head, beneath the feather-bed 
and bolster, so that it could not be removed 
without my knowledge oe the night. In 
acting thus I did not positively anticipate that 
such vigilance would be needful. Van Marum’s 
frank manner would have disarmed suspicion, 
had I been of a distrustful nature ; but I thought 
it my duty to keep strict watch and ward. 

We slept well: I in the bed of state, with its 
dingy plumeau of crimson silk, its coarse sheets, 
and successive layers of feather-stuffing: Van 
Marum on the sofa, among pelisses and rugs. 
My own repose must have been unusually pro- 
found, thanks, perhaps, to the drowsy properties 
of a sort of sleeping draught which my Dutch 
friend had skilfully compounded with hot wine 
and spices, and which we had imbibed after 
supper—Van Marum having pressed, with his 
usual generosity, the lion’s shareon me. When 
I awoke it was broad day, the outer door was un- 
locked, and I was alone. Not a trace of my late 
acquaintance remained. His portmanteau was 
gone, his cloaks were gone, and nothing but a 
couple of pillows and the mark of his recum- 
bent form on the dusty sofa were visible to 
prove that he had ever shared my apartment. 

Quite alarmed, I sprang out of bed, and, 
lifting the bolster, saw the dark morocco lea- 
ther and brass mountings of my portmanteau 
precisely as I had left them. Not trusting to 
appearances, I drew out the precious valise, 
and found, to my great joy, that the casket was 
intact. The excellent Bramah lock had not 
been forced, the hinges were in their proper 
place, all was well. I then hethought me of 
my other effects. My unlocked trunk was 
closed ; I opened it, and saw the shirts and 
coats in regular layers, ay as I had packed 
them. My clothes, neatly folded, were on the 
chair where I had placed them; my watch 
ticked on the table; and in the pocket of the 
coat, which I had hung from a nail, I found 
my purse undisturbed, my pocket-book, my 
assport in its yellow leather case, and other 
tile matters. Not the value of a pin’s head 
had been abstracted, and I, who had been dis- 
posed to regard myself as a dupe, and my fellow- 
voyager as a rogue, now took shame to myself 
for my unjust and gratuitous suspicions. Still, 
where was Van Marum ? 

There was no bell, but I hastily dressed, 
opened the door, and bawled in French and 
German for the waiter. The fourth summons 
brought a tow-headed girl with an empty pail in 
her hand, and though she could speak nothing 
but Russian, she presently comprehended me so 
far as to send the waiter—a Jew, like the land- 


“T have a note for you, mein Herr, and what 
would you like for breakfast?’ said the man, 
map te Ay the dirty napkin which he carried 
as a badge of office, and handing me a letter. It 
was from Van Marum, written in French, and 
very short. My late companion informed me 
that a telegram from head-quarters had called 
him off to Warsaw on professional duty, that he 
regretted the abrupt termination of our ac. 
quaintance, wished me bon voyage, and had 
paid the landlord for his share of room and 
supper. The letter was signed “ Cornelius Van 
Marum,” and by its blots and hasty writing 
showed proofs of hurry. 


while I was seated at my breakfast, told me in 
his execrable German that the “ foreign lord” had 
gone off in a hired telega two hours before, on 
the Warsaw road, as fast as four good nags could 
wheel him along, and that he had charged him to 
say “a thousand gracious things” to the English 
excellency on the part of M. Van Marum. 

I passed but a dull day at Wilna. To be sure, 
the churches were curious, with their amazi 
pictures and the gaudy robes of the high-cap 
and long-haired priests, but I soon found that 
delicate olfactory organs did not agree with 
close neighbourhood to such a swarm of un- 
savoury fellow-creatures as were gathered in 


caftans, some in sheepskins, but all unkempt, 
ae and more than half tipsy. 
y chief occupation was the paying of con- 


ordinary traffic. But in vain. Troops, troops, 
troops, kept flowing on in an apparently inex- 
haustible stream towards the west and south. 
Unwilling to spend my whole time in com- 
pany with the treasure I carried, I hit upon the 
expedient of placing the valise in a cupboard, 
which I locked, as well as the door of my room, 


felt secure as to the safety of the advance so 
anxiously expected by Druce and partners. I 
dined early, but by no means well, since I 
had now no friend to interpret for me, and 
half the Russian plats on whose long-tailed 
names in the bill of fare I laid my finger at 
random proved unfit for civilised consumption. 
Having finished my bottle of hock, which ought 
to have been superlatively good at the price of 
seven roubles, I strolled for the fourth time to 
the station, where I had the satisfaction to 
learn from the good-tempered old Dane who 
presided over the telegraph instruments, that 
there was a lull in the bustle of martial prepa- 
ration, and that by half-past four p.m. of the 
following day I might reckon upon the means 
of pursuing my journey. 

1 went back to the hotel in 


Hebrew waiter, with his many-stained napkin 
rolled round one of his dingy thumbs, bolted out 





lord, and able to converse in broken German. 





glasses and settling plates upon a rack. 








of some secret lair where he had been washing | 


The landlord, who entered the coffee-room | 


stant visits to the railway station, in hopes that | 
there might be an end to the interruption of the | 


and, slipping the keys into an inner pocket, | 


ood spirits. | 
Scarcely had I crossed the threshold before the | 





these edifices. The town was full of a wild | 
unshorn crowd of buyers and sellers, some in | 
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“Ach, himmel! ach, Fader Abraham! here 
be is again !” cried he. 

“He has come back ?” bawled the landlord, 
with uplifted hands and eyes, emerging from his 
bar parlour. ; 

“Mein Herr, the police are above stairs,” 
whispered the waiter in awe-struck tones. 

Before I could ask an explanation, two 
brawny green-coated gendarmes came clattering 
down the dirty wooden staircase, and, before 
could recover from my surprise, I found myself 
collared, hustled, pushed up-stairs, and thrust 
into my own apartment, which I found full of 
policemen and other functionaries, in and out of 
uniform. At a table sat a lean man in black, 
pen in hand, writing away as if for his life, and 
with several sheets of official foolseap before 
him, as well as a portly purple-faced individual 
| in uniform, and with several medals and crosses 

littering on his breast. My trunks had been 
it open, my clothes lay strewed about, and 
the cupboard door, as well as the precious 
portmanteau, had been unscrupulously forced. 
Some of those present were fumbling among my 
shirts, or exploring the pockets of dress-waist- 
coats; one fellow of intelligent aspect had 
made free with my writing-case, and was coolly 
poring over my letters with the aid of a dic- 
tionary; another was counting out the gold 
and notes in my valise, with all the dexterous 
composure of the teller of a bank. 

Amazement and indignation stopped my 
mouth. My blood was boiling, but I could not 
find words to express myself, but merely gasped 
forth my anger and surprise, as [ stood under 
the eyes of this intrusive assemblage, fast pi- 
nioned between the two gendarmes. 

“Ts that the ‘suspect’ himself?” asked the 
portly personage in uniform, speaking in French, 
which language is compulsorily familiar to all 
'| members of the Russian tchinn, or official caste. 
One of the men in black spoke in Russian to one 
of the gendarmes, and then bowing deeply, said : 

“ Batuscha, I have the honour to report that 
the ‘compromised’ was captured below, in an 
audacious effort to return, probably with the 
desperate hope of carrying off the treasure.” 

For a moment I fancied myself dreaming. 
Then anger prevailed, and I shook off the 
grasp of the gendarmes, loudly demanding of 
what I was accused, and by what right they 
| had committed so unwarrantable a trespass on 
| my person and property? But I took nothing 

motion. Three air of strong hands 
yond resistance, and 


by my 
'| grappled me with a foree 
| the interpreter hastily assured me that I should 


be put in irons forthwith, if I failed 
| tespect due to the governor. 

“T don’t care a straw for all the governors 
in Russia,” answered I, recklessly, “and you 
| willlive to repent this outrage. England does 
not allow her subjects to be oppressed without 
exacting reparation, as you will learn.” I saw 
a sneer on the faces of all those who understood 
French. The governor, though a fierce and con- 
sequential looking person, laughed outright. 


again in the 





y 


monsieur !” said he, scornfully : then, turning 
to the man who had been counting the money, 
he asked him what was the amount ? 

“One hundred and seventy-one thousand and 
fifteen roubles, nine copecks, at the current rate 
of exchange of six roubles thirty-one copecks per 
pound sterling,” was the reply. 

“ Write that down in the procés-verbal !” said 
the governor; and the pen of the clerk flew over 
the paper. 

It now occurred to me that I must be the victim 
of some mistake, some unlucky coincidence. Ac- 
cordingly, I stated, as calmly and coherently as I 
could, my name, position in life, the errand that 
took me to Russia,and my being accredited to the 
widely-known firm of Druce, Gray, and Druce. 

They heard me to the end, with a civil sneer 
of incredulity on their faces, and then requested 
proofs of the truth of my statements. 

“Proof!” said I, “what proofs can Loffer if you 
persist in disbelieving a plain series of common- 
poe facts. You have my letters before you, and 

see that one of your spies is mastering the con- 
tents. Pray do you not find ample confirmation 
there, of my assurance that I am a member of the 
Inner Temple, and have no more concern with 
your country than with China or Ashantee ?” 

The interpreter spoke in Russian to the gover- 
nor, who shook his head, and bluntly told me that 
the letters were “ingeniously composed, and gave 
a good colour to my assumed charaeter, but that 
I was found out. I might drop the mask. The 
time for feigning was over, but I might merit the 
imperial clemency by free and full confession.” 

almost choked at this. However, I remem- 
bered my passport, which I had about my per- 
son, and I at once offered it to the governor for 
inspection. This valuable document was neatly 
bound in a yellow leather case, with clasps, 
and the case was dul stamped in gold letters 
with my name and address, Thomas Chatterton 
Bainbridge, Hare-court, Temple, and with the 
Chatterton crest, a goldfinch proper. As for 
the pass itself, I felt sure that it would carry 
conviction to the most mgr eee mind. But 
what was my horror when the governor, after 
slowly perusing the name on the binding, opened 
the case, unfolded the rustling official paper 
emblazoned with the arms of England, and read 
out a request to all friendly powers to give aid 
and protection to “ Mr. (or Count) Demetrius 
Zlisynczka, a naturalised British subject, about 
to proceed to Frankfort-sur-Mein,” &c. 

A loud exclamation burst from all the by- 
standers, and was echoed by the listening ser- 
vants along the passages of the hotel. In every 
eye I could read wonder and satisfaction, mingled 
with admiration of my impudence. 

“ Zlisynezka !” I heard them mutter, and the 
gripe of the gendarmes tightened as they became 
aware of the importance of their prisoner. My 

assionate declarations were laughed at. I was 
luffly declared to be a Pole, and no born Briton; 
my errand to Russia would warrant my lifelong 
banishment to Siberia, even if past misdeeds 
did not procure my condemnation. And I was 
ordered off to jail to await my trial, with the 
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assurance that only by giving up my accomplices 
could I obtain mercy. 

“ But the money, the money ?” I cried, strug- 
gling as I was dragged away. f 

“The money with which the Revolutionary 
Committee have supplied you to sow sedition in 
the Czar’s dominions, is confiscated to the Czar’s 
use,” said the governor, testily ; and I was hur- 
ried away. 4. 

They thrust me into the common jail, giving 
me, however, a cell to myself. This cell was 
about the size of the sleeping cabins on board a 
steam-packet; it was dimly lighted; and its 
iron-studded door and stoutly-barred window 
looked as if they might have baffled Jack Shep- 
pard. I was searched, and my money, pocket-book, 
and watch, my rings, my pencil and penknife, 
were solemnly taken away. I asked for writing 
materials, but my captors shook their heads. 

When they were gone, I sat down upon the 
mean pallet bed, the legs of which were screwed 
to the floor, buried my head in my hands, and 
fairly sobbed. Pride and the sense of innocence 
had hitherto sustained me, but now my strength 
gave way, and I felt a dreadful sense of depres- 
sion pon isolation in that strange half-barbarous 
land, and wept as bitterly as a lonely child lost 
in the darkness. Was it not all a dream? 

Time seemed in no hurry. Three times a day 
my jailer, an invalided soldier, drilled to the 
bloodless regularity of an automaton, visited 
me. He brought me bad coffee and dark bread, 
indifferent cabbage-soup and sour quass, and 
then good tea and dark bread, at early morn- 
ing, noon, and sunset. He swept my cell, re- 
filled my pitcher, arranged my wretched bed, 
and marched off in aggravating silence. Indeed, 
he spoke no Somme Russian ; ¢hat he could 
not help; but he never deigned to reply by sign 
or smile to all my beseeching looks and expres- 
sive pantomime, and I could hardly help giving 
way, sometimes, to an insane impulse to fly at his 
throat. There came, also, at irregular intervals, 
a superior official in uniform, who narrowly 
examined the cell, and tested every bar aad bolt 
with a small hammer, and rapped on the walls 
and floor to detect any excavation on which I 
might have been busy. But I had none of the 
talents of Baron Trenck or Latude, and made 
no effort at breaking bounds, so he might have 
_ his pains. He, too, refused to converse. 
When my gestures grew exceedingly animated, 
he made shift to tell me in French that “if con- 
tumacious, I should be chained.” 

In vain I demanded a trial, a public hearing. 
The governor, with two inferior judges in black 
caps, a greffier and an interpreter, did twice 
visit my cell; but, as I could only tell the truth, 
while they were seeking political revelations, 
they merely set me down for the most obstinate 
and brazen of culprits, and I was warned that 
my recusancy would bring down on my head 
the full weight of the emperor’s displeasure. 

I kept a reckoning of the days. More than 





have been a year by the tedium of it—but it 
was now the twenty-fifth, and if Druce, Gray, 
and Druce were unable to meet their engage- 
ments on the twenty-eighth, speedy bankruptcy 
must follow, and the fair credit and great busi- 
ness of the merchant princes would collapse like 
a soap-bubble. I went nearly mad as I paced the 
monotonous round of my cell, watching the dawn- 
ing day, and thinking of the mischief about to 
ensue. But the authorities were deaf to my re- 
monstrances, and I could not even elicit from 
them when or where, if ever, I was to be tried for 
my imaginary offences. I was hopelessly a pri- 
soner. 1 might die in jail, I might go mad, or, who 
knows, I might actually be sent to Siberia, and 
perhaps grow grey in the Ural mines, I—Thomas 
Chatterton Bainbridge—in expiation of the sins 
of a man whose very name I could not pronounce. 


T had been listening to the rattle of every 
key, to the sound of every step. Mercy! Was 
I awake? Was it the voice of the official 
interpreter whom I heard, amidst a great bustle, 
apologising to somebody in bad French for the 
facheuse circonstance of the English gentleman’s 
ten days’ detention? Magistrate, greffier, turn- 
key, guard, soon entered my cell; and who was 
that tall, frank-looking young Englishman, who 
came forward to shake my hand as if he would 
have wrung it off? 

“Mr. Bainbridge, allow me to introduce 
myself—George Druce, nephew of Druce and 
partners. My dear sir, how sorry we all are 
that you should have suffered so much on your 
kind errand to serve us! How lucky we learned 
your whereabout! I was sent off at once, after 
the governor, my uncle, had made it all right 
with the Russian authorities. Shamefully you 
were treated, to be sure, but that fellow has the 
cunning of Old Nick himself.” 

“ What fellow ?” I asked. 

“ That Pole, that Zlisynezka, the Mazzini of 
the North. He wrote a letter to our house 
which confessed, in a jocular manner, the trick 
he had played you. He stole your passport in 
the night, at the inn, substituting his own ; and, 
as Mr. Bainbridge, he easily managed to elude 
suspicion, and plunge deep into the interior, on 
one of his dangerous missions. The disguise 
has now served his turn, for the man has as 
many characters as Proteus, but he never meant 
your imprisonment to be perpetual.” 

“ How ?” cried I, as a light broke in upon me. 
“ Do you mean that my companion at the hotel, 
Van Marum, the Dutch engineer, was Zlis—— 
what do you call him?” 

“ The same,” answered Druce, smiling. 
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a week had elapsed since my arrest—it might 
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